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~sCNEWS OF 


the week 
The Chambers were opened by his Ma- 


THE WEEK. 


Tue interest of has been almost concentrated on the 
Emperor of the French. 
jesty in person on the 5th instant, and his speech will be found on 
The Emperor, after 


procee “ded to define 


a brief announcement of the 1 
the exact position of the 


another page. ras 
of his speech, 


ture. Both Houses, he declared, possessed the right of full diseus- 


eal 
Legisla- 


sion, but their functions differed from those of the Orleanist 
Chambers. The votes of the members did not now “arrest pro- 
gress,” or force upon the sovereign ministers in whom he had no 


confidence. At homé®, all measures taken tended to inerease 


and cheapen imported raw materials. 


production 
Abroad, France desired peace 
without renouncing her legitimate influence, and did not pretend to 
interfere save where His Majesty had 
accepted the principle of non-intervention, though it authorized many 
annoying excesses, and had 1 his right” by “causing the 
acceptance of the cession of Savoy and Nice.” France 
Pekin to avenge her honour, and to Syria in the name of humanity, 
and at Rome had increased her g security of the Holy 
Father. His interference at Gaeta had been dictated “ by sympathy 
with a royal misfortune—nobly supported.” 


her interests were at stake. 


“ 


maintaines 


had gone to 


rarrison for the 


His Majesty finally ex-| 


| the Emperor is not yet ruler of the weather it must necessarily be im- 


verfect 
i] 
| France. 


umount of taxes pail by every person, and his apparent al 


ordered throughout 
riy of 


upon the 


A kind taxation census has been 
The facts required are not specified, but a whole a 
in Franee, and report 


lity to pay 


collectors are to visit every house 


ithem. A grand project of decentralization is also under discussion, 
but it appears to consist in granting “new powers,” not yet made 
public, to the Prefeets as well as the Councils-General of departments : 


| 


ressed his firm determination to engage in no conflict not based | 
| 


upon right and justice, and advised * France to look to the future 


with confidence.” 


The speech was, on the whole, coldly received. The Deputies 


<eplepey! 
a strange mode of deceutratization. 


The arguments of counsel have been heard in the case of “ Pater- 
son ¢. Bonaparte.’ M. Berryer, advocate for the plain tiff, denied 
that the marriage, as alleged, was clandestine or in fraud of the law. 


Miss Pat 
the wedding was celebrated by a bishop in the presence of a French 
narriawve status had lasted from 1803 to 1806, and the 

Emperor yuld have no foree 
ected before he More over, W hen 
ome was not a French prince, d there- 
| House. 


son was eighteen, and Jerome Bonaparte twenty-one, and 


consul. Vine 


deerce of the annulling the contract ¢ 


over @ marriage coutri was emperor, 
the decree was issued, J 


fore not subject (othe exceptional jurisdiction of the Tnperia 





Letters were read in which Prince Napoleon spoke of the claimant 
as his brother, and it was proved that the present Emperor had 
settled the crown on the descendants of Jerome Bonaparte “by his 
marriage with Princess Catherine of Wurtemberg,” ths s implicitly 
jacknowledging the existence of another marriage. M. er also 
afiirmed that his client did not claim to be a member of " ap si rial 


listened to the denunciation of the last free Chamber in profound | 


silence, and the only burst of warm applause followed the allusion to 
the protection offered to the King of } This is interpreted as 
an evidence of reactionary fecling, but is far more likely to have been 


Naples. 


amere outburst of French “sentiment.” French actors expect and 
French audiences concede that rounded periods about misfortune and 
nobility should be followed by applause. The impression made by the 
speech in France is not considered favourable ; while in Europe gene- 
rally it has been regarded almost as a menace. 
foreign policy followed in the Moniteur. The 
assured the Cabinets of Austria and Russia that, 


maintain the advantages gained 


Emperor, it is affirmed, 


while he would 
Villafranca, he had no sympathy 
to attack 
“energetically disapproved” by France. 


with the restless passions which were urging Piedmont 
Austria, That attack would be 
These views, says the Moniteur, were appreciated by the sovereigns 
who met at Warsaw, that the 
“could not place themselves in presence of an hypothesis different 
from the one they have contemplated, : 
gible, is supposed to be satisf 


who admitted French Government 
—a phrase which, if unintelli 
With regard to Syria, 

if the Powers desire it, 


France 
is willing to “ continue her sacr but if 
“they should think it desirable to name one or more of them to take 
part in the occupation, France would be ready to accept their assist- 
ance’—a 


factory. 


” 
rifices 


most significant sentence. 
if it belonged to 
power may be Russia. 


“assisting” 


instead of the Sultan, and the 


Jn the exposition, also, the Emperor hopes, 


Europe, 


that if Italy remain tranquil, peace may be maintained. The 
after, the 
Monaco from its prince. The 
with the mode of ow the practi- 
cally settled thus: a drawn up by an official short-hand 
writer will be corrected by the President, and then forwarded to the 
Moniteur. The right of reporting a debate verbatim is still con- 


day 


Chambers have since been occupied 
debates, which has been 


suinmary 


A formal exposition of 


Mouiteur announced the purchase of the little state of 


Syria is treated throughout as | ) 


Allou’s 


Miss Paterson knew she 


family, but only of the funily of the Emperor. M. rejoinder 
only ob- 
nd that 

The 
Pater- 
der his 
though it could 


was confined to allegations that 


tained a chance, that her father condemned her in his will, 


the legality of the m 


summing up of t! e jude > Was 


‘lage, even in America, was doubtful. 
Yth inst. Mr. 
remembered, will not in 





reserved for the 


son’s claim, it must be any ease ren 


half-brother illegitimate, for the Emperor’s decree, 
not aunul the marriage, could, and did, by the ordinary stem of 


Europe, constitute a divorce. 
It is Times that the 
ited with the idea of aping 


aflirmed in the Ning of Prussia is pene- 


inte- 
e Qua- 


» King’s policy seems to be entertained in 


Austria in Italy. Germen 
cued, are concerned in the maintenance of 


This idea of the 


rests, It is a 
drilateral. 


resolution in the 


Prussia, and M. von Vineke brought forward 
committee appoimted to consider the Royal Speech, approving the 
unity of Italy. The resolution was lost; but on the 4th of February 


M. von Vincke proposed, as an amendment ou the address from the 


Lower House, that ** We do not consider it to be either in the in- 
terest of Prussia, or in the interest of Germany, to ploce obstacles 
in the way of the consolidation of the unity of Italy.’ M. von 


ign Affairs, opposed the 
uld not 


portion of German Federal territory.” 


Minister of For wmendment, 
unless Ital uy * ped ‘hed, or 


The 


rcndment 


Sehlemitz, the 
declaring that Prussia w 
Bee od 


expre ly claim Uy, 


interfere 
Soin 


teenies was long, but when the Hlouse divided the ; 


numbers are the more signifi- 





Wis ¢ | by 159 to 146 votes. The 

cant because Government has a majority in the Chamber, and be- 
| : 

| eause in Prussia, as in England, it is scarcely etiquette for the Par- 


ition of the Lower 


lexecutive 


The 


a resolu- 


liament to divide on incomplete questions of foreign policy. 


Prussia is not, 2s in England, bound to obey 
tion of 
ing day, 

vuuld take 


Schleinitz 
cpudiated 


unmistakable a manifest 
p nust have its effect upon the King. On the follow 
M. Stavenh } vendment, that Prussia s 


the nominal lead German Confederation. Ba 


liouse, but sO 
mon 
wen prope “Uses ill all 


eg 
Lib alt 


assented to the necessity of military concentration, but 
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the coercion of the Princes, and deprecated the amendment. It was 
accordingly withdrawn by the mover, but taken up by another member, 
pushed to a division, and last by 261 to 41, an immense majority. 
The Prussian Government, it would appear, looks to the headship 
of Germany as the ultimate object of its policy, but dreads: the “ an- 
tipathies” which might lead to a combination of the minor princes 
against Prussia. 

The quarrel between Prussia as executive agent of the Confedera- 
tion and Denmark remains at much the same point as before. It 
said, however, that the Danes are resolved to meet the execution of 
the Federal decree in Holstein, and by force. They demand either 
that Germany should cease to interfere, or that the union between 
Denmark and Holstein should terminate : a “ conclusion which will be 
acceptable to the Danes.” The state of Danish finance is said to 
be most prosperous, there being an available balance of some ten 
millions of thalers in the treasury. It is affirmed in Denmark, and 
with some show of reason, that the fixed determination of Prussia is 
to obtain possession of Holstein in order to be able to organize a 
marine. A contract for the completion of Danish railways, at a 
cost of two and a half millions sterling, has been made with Sir More- 
ton Peto. The final vote of the Diet on the occupation of Holstein 
is immediately expected. The discussion has quickened_ political 
life in Berlin, and a statement has been published of the circulation 
of the daily papers, which is of some interest: The “ Volks Zeiluag, 
a cheap Radical organ, has a circulation of 27,000 ; the Vossische Zei- 
tung, the favourite of the lower middle classes, 13,000; the Demo- 
cratic and well-written National Zeitung, 8000; the Legitimist 
Kreuz Zeitung, 8000; the Radical Pudlicis/, 7800; the bureaucratic 
Spenersche Zeitung, 5500; the popular Gerichts Zeitung, 6000; aud 
the Liberal Preussische Zeitung, the organ of the Government, 2000.” 
The Berlin Punch circulates 36,000 copies, and Berlin, for its size, 
probably buys more papers than London. 

The conflict of the Austrian cabinet with Hungary continues, but 
the Emperor is reported once again to have changed his mind. He 
will not risk the insurrection which might follow the employment of 
force. Although, moreover, all the fortresses are in his hands, he 
has not above 70,000 men in Hungary, Venetia swallowing up 
nearly half the army, or 280,000 men. Sixty thousand more are 
being concentrated round Vienna, apparently to check any move- 
ment which may follow the assembling of Parliament. The counties 
have now all protested against the imperial reseript, but the address 
of the city of Pesth, which is the most moderate, is said to em- 
body most completely the national feeling. In this address the 
city demands the Hungarian constitution, which “can never be 
annulled.” It repudiates the idea that the citizens of Pesth are plot- 
ting against the State, denies the right of Austria to impose taxes 
without the consent of the Diet, and deelares that the first 
duty of the Diet is to uphold the laws of 1848 until modified by 
itself. The county of Gomor adds to these requisitions that the King 
shall reside in Hungary, and swear to uphold the laws of 1548. On 
the other hand, the Austrian Cabinet, though willing to concede all 
else, desires to retain the right of reeruiting and levying taxes with- 
out the intervention of the Diet. At present its efforts are confined 
to the creation of a Parliament for the whole empire. This Parlia- 
ment, it is confidently stated, will consist of two Chambers, the upper 
filled by the arehdukes and higher nobles, and the lower hy delegates 
from the provincial diets. Hungary refuses to send representatives, 
and the German States, it is reported, want a right of direct eleetion 
to the Lower House. It must be remembered that Austria is one 
of the few countries in Europe which possess a real peerage, and 
that the nobles, from their large properties, must, under any probable 
constitution, possess wide influence. 4t is remarked that a Croat 


is 


_ has elected Kossuth as its curator, and that both Croatia and 
‘ransylvania appear anxious for reunion with Hungary. ‘The assem- 
blies of the Croat counties are unanimous in favour of reunion. ‘The 


fact is important, as it is the policy of Vienna to disunite the pro- 
vinces. 

Reports are in circulation, which are as yet only reports, of an un- 
derstanding between Russia and Austria on the subject of the Princi- 
nalities, and Russia, it will be remembered, is moving an army on the 
Pruth. The Russian Government continues to protest against the 
cruelties exercised by Mussulmans on the Christians of Kuropean 
Turkey, cruelties denied by the Porte. ‘The Austrian Government 
has also moved large bodies of troops into Transylvania, occupying 
the passes leading into the Principalities. The tone of the Austrian 
ambassador in Constantinople is not pacific, and the Turks are accused 
of hostility in occupying a position in the Gulf of Cattaro. These 
statements may be merely rumours, but the notion of claiming Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia has been present to the Austrian statesmen for 
many years. That Government is especially detested in Moldavia 
from the brutal conduct of the troops who, in 1855, occupied the 
province. 


The final result of the Ltalian elections has not yet reached 
England, but it is known at Turin, and a telegram from thenee to 
Paris announces an “immense majority” in favour of Cavour. Some 
of the Mazzinians have, at the eleventh hour, been returned for small 
constituencies, as, for instance, Saffi, an extreme Red, and Crispi. 
It is as well, perhaps, that’ the extreme opinions should be repre- 
senied. The Prince of Fitalia, Ruggiero Settimo, head of the Pro- 
visional Government of Sicily in 1848, has been appointed by the 
king President of the Upper House. He is too feeble to be more 
than gratified by the compliment, and the duties of the position will 





probably be performed by Count Selopis, formerly leader of the 
clerival party, and known in Englandas a littarateur. The first d 

of the Parliament will be te decide the question af peace or war me 
it seems- clearly understood that an absolute diseretion in that : 
spect. will be left to the King; This-is confirmed by General Sirtor 
commander-in-chief of the Garibaldians, who, in a farewell order ‘ 
his force, warns them they may have to wait. “Soldiers,” he a 
“the work to be completed is extremely arduous. Whether it 
necessary to wait for its accomplishment ove or ten years, leary ‘. 
wait, supporting your patience with faith and love, with self-denial 
and resolution, which are the virtues of those who bravely fight fi 
justice.” It is impossible not to remark the strangely determined 
patient tone of all these Italian manifestoes. It would almost seem as 
if the national character were changed, as if the last twelve years . 
suffering had annealed their minds, hardened, as it were, Italians i 
Romans. Thus the National Committee at Rome (secret) ~ 
peremptorily forbidden demonstrations during the Carnival. Rome 
has suffered more than any city in Italy, save, perhaps, Perugia, fg, 
the despotism of Naples only struck the highest class, but the folioy. 
ing circular, which we quote as evidence of the prevailing éone 
marked by none of the faults Northern Europe habitually attribute 
to Italians :— } ” 

‘In these moments, supreme for our dear country, it is more thay 
ever necessary to use foresight, to avoid the snares of our enemies or 
the suspicious zeal of false friends. Persons there are who, wmder 
the cloak of patriotic sacrifices, seek to cheat others out of their 
money ; others, with a view to lead the people to imprudent and 
dangerous acts, promote demonstrations which ought not to take 
place; others, too impatient for action, and not being sutticiently 
well informed as to the real march of events, form projects whic 
might be injurious; finally, there are persons who, incensed at ou 
concord and at the truly Roman calmness with which we confidently 
await our certain liberation, endeavour by infamous acts to trouble 
that concord, to incite to blamable acts, and to break down the ne. 
cessary discipline. In such circumstances the Roman National 
Committee calls upon all to observe that same discipline, to hold fast 
by the chiefs and by the men in whom confidence has been reposed, 
or whom the committee itself has appointed to hold ths strings of the 
great national organization, and to serve as a necessary channel of 
communication between that committee and the people. Any com. 
munication, any word or writing which may be insinuated through 
other channels, ought to be rejected as suspicious and treacherous, as 
it can in reality proceed only from the Papal police or from impostors 
and men of bad faith; and no attention should be paid to siguatures 
or signals, since these may be counterfeits, but only to the person 
from whom they proceed. On the list of frauds are ‘to be placed an 
invitation to contribute money for Venice, and a paper sigued ‘The 
Secret Committee,’ which directs the people how it is to behave 
during the Carnival. Both these things are to be mistrusted, and 
their propagators are to be pointed out as suspicious persons and 
enemies of their country. With respect to the Carnival, citizens are 
reminded that the times are serious for our country, and they are 
therefore recommended to abstain’ (from taking share in its amuse. 
ments); ‘ but it is thought unnecessary to recommend any particular 
demonstration, since that might expose the population to useless 
dangers. The Roman people, which has hitherto known so well how 
to conduct itself and to defeat all hostile stratagems, will also know 
how to guard itself against these last machinations of its enemies, or 
of persons who desire to excite confusion for their own advantage, or 
with ambitious views. Let it reflect that on its bearing, on the order 
and discipline it shall maintain, depends in great measure the accele. 
ration or the delay of the day of its liberation. 

“The Roman National Committee.” 

Long accounts are published of reactionary movements on the 
Papal frontier and in the Abruzzi, but they are’ seldom very intelli 
gible. It is, however, most distinctly affirmed that they are not 
movements of the peasantry, bui of disbanded soldiers, followed by 
the class we should eall in England “ roughs.” ‘They are assisted by 
the Papal Zouaves, but are invariably defeated by the mobilized 
National Guard. The French defence of Papal territory is now 
limited to Correse, thirty miles from Rome, but the Zouaves make 
forays beyond this point. Reactionary marauders, when caught, are 
shot at once, but the Papal troops are treated as ordinary enemies. 
The feeling in Rome itself is said to be one of expectation, the Ro- 
mans arguing that Gaeta once taken, the Pope must accept Sardinian 
protection. It appears from the papers presented to Parliament 
that the Emperor would not be disposed to resist this course, his 
defence of Rome being intended only to preserve the person of the 
Pope from insult or menace. j 

As usual, the most serious difficulties of the Italian Government 
are in the south. The Prince de Carignan is fortunately popular ia 
Naples, but the people are irritated by a prevailing scareity. They 
are relieved by a direct reduction in the price of bread, the ‘Treasury 
paying the difference to the bakers; the distress, however, is only 
partially alleviated, and large numbers must be taken on to the 
public works. A national subscription has been set on foot, but 
Naples is not London. People who are asked every day for alms 
beeome at last utterly callous to complaint, and the Neapolitans will 
give nothing, 

Nothing decisive has occured before Gaeta. The fire of the for- 
tress, however, slackens, and the Piedmontese have one hundred and 
thirty guns in position, A breach is reported practicable, and one 
thousand sealing ladders have been forwarded to the besieging army. 
The place is to be carried by assault if possible, or, if not, reduced 
by famine. ‘The accounts from the interior of the fortress are con 
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tradictory, the most probable heing that the soldiers are disheartened 
but prepared to await the assault. 


The Governor-General of India has refused to produce the Mysore 
papers den 7 -— 
report their request to the Secretary of State. It appears that the 
pensions hitherto paid to the Mysore family amount to 53,000/. a 
vear, charged to the revenues of the ceded districts. ; 
‘nforms the Council that no increase has yet been made to this amount 
as the correspondence is not yet over. 


The news from the United States is still of secession, and of pre- 
parat ions for secession on one side and of inaction on the other, 
The State of Georgia seceded on the 19th, by a vote of 208 to 89, 
the 89 coming in and signing the secession ordinance after a resolu- 
tion had been passed to the effect that what was meant was that the 
State should be sustained in seeking a remedy for her grievances and 
defended if attacked. Georgia has gone out preserving the postal 
and revenue laws and retainmg in their places the civil officers of the 
United States; but her State troops have occupied the arsenal at 
Augusta, as well as Fort Pulaski. The Convention had answered the 
resolutions of New York State by an express approval of the act con- 
demned, the seizure of the federal forts. The action of Georgia, 
though slightly different in form, is thus as decisive as that of South 
Carolina. Alabama is more vehement in her proceedings. She 
has recalled her representatives at Washington, and they have 
quitted the Senate and House of Representatives. She is pre- 
paring to defend her coast, and has determined to visit with 
fine and imprisonment pilots who bring foreign ships into Mobile. 
In Florida that scizure of the navy yard at Pansacola had caused two 
United States naval and military officers, parties to the aggression, to 
resign, and their resignation was accepted. Fort Pickens, menaced 
by a large force, held out, and the Wyandotte was in the harbour to 
support the fort, but one of her lieutenants had resigned. In Ten- 
nessee a battery of ounders was in course of construction at 
Memphis, on the river; an act corresponding to that of Mississippi at 
Vicksburg. slt was believed at New York that Louisiana would 
secede, but would declare the navigation of the Mississippi to be 
free. Virginia had called a State Convention, and although ex-Pre- 
sident Tyler had.gone to Washington with, it was believed, a plan of 
compromise suflicieut to warrant a summons to the Cabinet, it was 
feared that the State would secede, unless the Crittenden compromise 
were embodied in the constitution. If Virginia seeeded, it was be 
lieved Maryland, in spite of her unionist feeling, would go also, 

Ou the other hand, the New York, Ohio, and 
Peunsylvania had passed resolutions strongly in favour of the union 
and hostile to secession. ‘The Pennsylvanians rejecied compromises. 
New York and Ohio pledge themselves to give the Federal Govern- 
ment material aid. The Zimes New York correspoudent says, the 
sentiment in favour of preserving the Union by foree ts increasing in 
the North; the Federal judge of New York district had charged the 
grand jury to take coguizauce of cases of treason; and the militia 
hee neeu under arms on a report that the rowdies intended to seiz 
the Brooklvu Navy-vard. Rhode Island Senate, 
of conciliation, id a bill repealing, by 21 to %, the Personal 
Liberty Laws. 

In South Carolina, the 
of the delay to 
tnauthorized attack. 
Anderson and the town, but the m jor had refused a supply of pro 
visions offered by the governor. 

At Washington affairs do not look Besides the re 
ves of Alabama, the that State, from Missis- 
sippi, and Florida, had withdrawn from the Senate. Mr. Hunter, 
for fifteen years chairman of the Committee on Finanee, h ul begged 
to be excused, on the ground that the Republicans were in a majority 
in consequence of the flight With the view 
of preventing a collision in the seceding States, Mr. Mason had pro- 
posed a resolution in the Senate, intended to be a joint resolution of 
both Houses, suspending in the seceding States al! laws directing the 
mode in which the Federal forces shall be used in aid of the civil 
authorities employed in collecting the revenue. The Senate read the 
resolution a second time. In the House, an attempt to earry a reso 
lution pproving of the Crittenden compromise was defeated by 
92 to 67. Nevertheless, the party of compromise was very active ; 
but with a view to frustrate sny revolutionary action on the 4th of 
March, General Seott was engaged in fortifying Washington. 

Trade is reported to be flying from the southern ports, where peace 
and war tremble in the balance; while the Federal finances are in such 
a state that, in addition to the revenue, twenty million dollars will be 
required to meet the debts accruing in July. 
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Tuere has been some slight activity in the electioneering world, 
and the Liberals have lost another seat, in consequence of their divi- 
sions. As soonas the death of Dr. Noble was known at Leicester it 
became cl: would be a split in the Liberal party. The old 
W higs put forward Mr. Harris, who formerly repre sented the borough, 
but who had offended the Radicals The latter sent for Mr. Peter 
A. Taylor, of London, who is identified with extreme views on home | 
and foreign polities. Mr. Tavlor had no chanee, not so good a 
chance as Mr. Harris, but he obeyed the call of his friends. The 
ories, seeing their chance, put up Mr. Heygate. He fights under 
the Liberal Conservative flag, but is supported by Lord Derby’s 
friends. Neither Mr. Harris nor Mr. Taylor would give way. ‘The 
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Lord Canning | 
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Tories, of course, voted in a compact body and carried the day. The 
| numbers were—Heygate, 1594; Harris, 1031; Taylor, 974. 

At Bradford they seem inclined to manage better than at Leicester. 
Mr. Salt’s retirement brought out several candidates: Mr. Priestman, 
of Bradford, Mr. Edward Miall, Mr. Akroyd. But one and all gave 
way before Mr. W. E. Forster, of Burley. Mr. Akroyd would not 
oppose him. Mr. Miall declined, saying, “ The balance of parties in 
Parliament approaches far too close to equality to admit of endanger- 
ing a single Liberal seat without incurring severe and just censure’— 
a fine commentary on the proceedings at Leicester. Mr. Priestman’s 
| friends submitted his name, with that of Mr. Forster, to a meeting of 

the electors, and the meeting decided almost unanimously for Mr. 
Forster. ‘Then Mr. Priestman’s chief supporter immediately moved 
that Mr. W. E. Forster was a fit and proper person to represent the 
borough in Parliament; a resolution carried by acclamation. Mr. 
Forster now stands alone. 

At Bolton it is supposed that Mr. Barnes will sueeeed Mr, 
Crook. 
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One of the most active agents in imparting a character of perma- 
nence and efficiency to the Volunteer Corps is Lord de Grey and 
Ripon. His conduct in managing for the War Department the new 
branch of business, has, on his retirement, brought him due acknow- 
ledgment in the shape of a handsome address signed and presented 
by the commanding officers of the Middlesex regiments and com- 
panies. The address was presented on Wednesday. Lord de Grey 
and Ripon, in reply, expressed the real gratification he felt ; but he 
modestly attributed his success to the wise rules of Lord Herbert of 
Lea, to the invaluable assistance of the Inspector-General of Volun- 
teers, Colone! M‘Murdo, and to the frank and hearty co-operation of 
the commanding officers of Volunteers, who had made his duties 
comparatively easy. Lord de Grey and Ripon said his task had been 
a labour of love, and that his severance from official connexion with 
the Volunteers had been a source of much regret. 


The Chambers of Commerce in the United Kingdom have formed a 
sort of Central Committee in London, with the view of urging theirviews 
on the Government with greatereffeet. Theydined togetherat the West- 
minster Palace Hotel on Wednesday, tlieir first anniversary. Several 
subjects of great interest to trade were raised by the speakers after 
dinner ; notably that of forged trade-marks by Mr. Roebuck. He 
deseribed the manufacturer al . Who makes two articles, one good, 
the other bad. The bad one he ealls English, the good one Prussian, 
putting on the bad one a forged trade rk, on the good one his own 
name. ‘The two articles go into the market together, and the seller 
offers the bad one as English at a high price, and the good one as 
Prussian at a lower price. That is | we are cheated in Germany 
He had that day asked Mr. Milner Gibson a question touching the 
introduction of a bill to remove the g¢ and Mr. Gibson’s 
answer showed that, though at the head of the trade of England, 
he knows nothing of that trad : 








leva 





Mr. Gibson’s answer was, th: !! would be introduced to make 
our laws more efficient, and when that is done, foreigu powers may 
be indueed to adopt reciprocal measures 

Mr. Crossley, member for the West Riding, corroborated Mr. 
Roebuck, and said the mereantile comuiu ity wou d not any longer 
submit to have their wants neglected yy tie Government, 

One immediate effect of the late distress has been to give a fillip to 
the agitation against the law of tlement moval of the poor. 





tage of the favourable 
before him facets 
‘They showed 
this leads to 





I 
The metropolita emardians have taken ¢ 





opp whunity to wart upon Sir George Lewis, and s 


showing the inypurrous operation ol the jaw in London 


that the poor are driven from the weaithy parishes, that 





very unequal rating, the heaviest burden of taxation falling on the 
poorest parishes ‘They contend that the law of settlement is a 


hardship to the poor and a burden to Sir George 


Lewis remarked that the metropolitan parishes remove more than are 


rate payers 





removed to them; and one of the deputation immediately said that 
What they wished was to remove the hardship from the poor, The 
difference in the rating is so great that while at one extreme the rate 
is ten shillings, at the other the rate is a farthing in the pound, Sir 


worth 
He said :— 
“With regard to the qnestion of the law nent and removal of 
the poor, | am glad to hear the opinions entertained by so large a body of 
London guardians, for I w under the impr it the large towns 
law of settlement their advantage. I am glad to 
more expe- 
I believe, 
und removal of 
md without any great 


George Lewis frankly expressed his opinions, and they are 


recording, as the question will come up for discussion 


) 
settic 





believed th operated to 


find that view is not taken in London, where the guardians ar 


rienced in the relief of the poor. My own opinis 





¢ not shared, 
of settlement 


by the majority of persons—it i 
might, 





with great advani on 


the poor 


altogether ab 








lisadvantage, | think, to the ratepay lished. But this 
is a question wholly independent of the charzeabili { the poor. In Ire- 
| land, for instance, there is no law of removal or settlement, but there are 
regulations for chargeabilit With regari to an equal rate for a county, 
remember that vou cannot have parish guardians if you have county relief. 
An alteration in the area of chargeability would necessarily involve an 
iteration in the area of administration. Dut, on the other point, I think 
the law of settlement an 2moval mi pealed with advantage.” 
The City authorities have at last tak nore decided measures to 
check the sale ol putrid mea No than 6090 Ibs. of meat 
unlit for food have been seized in the course of the week ending 
Saturday, by the market inspecté ithe city! ‘These were carcases 
of sheep, oxen, and pigs. This is n oveity lt is a thing of 
weekly occurrence. ‘The law seems to fail in dealing with aud it 
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is supposed that large quantitics of diseased meat are sold. One 
dealer, Mr. Firmin, has been fined 102. He would not state who con- 
signed the foul meat to him. 





Several instances of religious intolerance have recently occurred. 
Last week we recorded the resignation of Mr. Turnbull, and the 
causes thereof. It is now alleged that Mr. Turnbull was a bad work- 
man as well as a Roman Catholic; that may be so, we have never 
been satisfied with his work; but he was compelled to resign, not 
because he did his work badly, but because he was a Roman Catholic, 
and liable, as it was atrociously assumed, to play tricks with the state 
papers. “The same machinery,” says “L.,” in the Times, “ that has 
now been used with success against Mr. ‘Turnbull, because he belongs 
to the Church of Rome, may next be brought to bear against any man 
whose scientific attainments and religious opinions, of whatever kind, 
expose him to the hostility of a narrow-minded faction, and may place 
a very various and distinguished company in a new Jadex Expurya- 
torius of persons.” 

Another case is that of Dr. Carlyle and the Gardiner Conversion. 
Because he prefers the story of the miracle as narrated by Doddridge, 
to the story as it is told by Dr. Carlyle, who also heard it from 
Colonel Gardiner, a Mr. Hargreaves Parker, instead of bringing fresh 
evidence to sustain Dr. Doddridge, falls foul of the memory of Dr. 
Carlyle, and calls him a “ pot-walloping Sadducee.” Mr. Parker de- 
clared himself to be a “ High Churehman and a Tory,” and it is not 
easy to sce how he would stop short of being a high iuquisitor, if he 
had the power. 

The perfect form of religious intolerance remained to be exhibited. 
As her Majesty’s Courts will not now aid the perseeutor, lie became 
himself judge and executioner, A simple narration of the facts will 
enable the reader to decide for himself. 

On Saturday, the Rev. J. Sumner Brockhurst, of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, appeared before the University Court of the Sex Viri at Cam- 
bridge, to answer a charge of horsewhipping the Reverend Edward 

Dodd, Fellow of Magdalen College, and Viear of St. Giles’s, Cam- 
bridge. The facts were not disputed. Mr. Brockhurst waylaid Mr 
Dodd, caught him as he came out of hall, and in the presence of 
several servants horsewhipped the reverend gentleman, who meekly 
lent his back to the punishment. This secne occurred by gaslight in 
the College of St. Mary Magdalen on the 25rd of January. The 
Court asked the delinquent if he pleaded guiity er not guilty. Mr. 





Brockhurst answered, “That Lh ogg ag Mr. Dodd is certainly 

the fact.” And then he asked if he might tell his story in justili- 

cation, The Court gave permission, and Mr. Brockhurst thus 
+ ] , 


began :— 

ay admit the horsewhipping,” he said, “and I plead such strong provo- 
cation as justified me, not only as an English geutlem 
man, in the course I pursued. I ask any ve 
principles of honour and virtue, whether he would not have acted as I did 
ifthe honour of his wife or daughter had been brought into question ? How 
much mvre reason, then, had I for acting as 1 did when my Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ was insulted? I say I thank God I did what I did 
asa member of Christ's Church in the bosom of my Alma Mater. I had 
written a volume on the subject of the Jew Code, and I think no one is 
present here but will admit that the admission of an unbaptized person into 
the Legislature of this country is contrary to that code which says that 
Christ is Lord over all. 1 happened to call ou Sunday fortnight on my 
respected friend—at any rate, up to this transaction—on my respected 
friend Mr. Reyner, of St. John’s. Mr, Reyner is a gentleman whose cha- 
racter, it is well known, stands unblemished. Mr. Reyner asked me to dine 
in hall, and then we began talking about my unfortunate book. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Reyner asked me what I thougut had been done at Magdalen 
but the other day, I replied that I should not be at all surprised at any- 
thing in these days of innovation and change; and he said that a Fellow 


an, but as a clergy- 






had actually omitted from the grace the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, | 


and had said, when asked for his reason, that it was on account of the 
presence of a Jew at the table. But Christ died for all men, and 1 say 
that the man who would omit the name of Christ in asking a ble ssing on a 


college dinuer must be lost indeed, but when I found that the omission was | 


to please a wealthy fellow-commoner I felt that matters had reached a 
point that a man, feeling the veneration I do for the Lord Jesus, must take 
notice of.” 

Mr. Brockhurst, we still follow his speech in court, forthwith set 
about bringing the offender to justice. Before he ascertained the 
fact he took opinion upon it, and found that what Mr. Dodd was 
alleged to have done did not come within any episcopal jurisdie- 
tion. Accordingly he went to the Vice-Chancellor, who recom- 
mended a “quiet” arrangement. Aud this is how Mr. Brockhurst 
effected it. He called on Mr. Dodd. 

“T said to Mr. Dodd, ‘1 am a stranger, sir, to you, but permit me to ask 
whether on any occasion you ever omitted the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ from the college grace in the hall.’ To that question the immediate 
answer was ‘ Never.’ 
rity, sir; do you mean you never did?’ Answer, ‘ Never.’ Then I said, 
‘Stop a moment,’ and ran out to look for Mr. Reyner, but could not find 
him. All that took place in about three-quarters of a minute. I returned 
and said, ‘You say no; Mr. Reyner said you did; will you come to Mr. 
Reyner’s rooms?’ Mr. Dodd replied, ‘Oh dear, no, I should not think of 
such a thing; why should we have this talk or fuss about it?’ or used an 
equivalent expression to that; ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘by saying more about it, 


blow a hot coal between me and George Fearns Reyner, to whom I am | 


under obligations?’ I said, ‘Allow me to say that consideration of that 


Saviour who died for all should exceed all consideration for individuals, | 


what will unite or what will part them.’ [ informed him of what had 
taken place between me and the Vice-Chancellor, and I implored him to 
consider the matter, that it might be arranged. He then adduced a prece- 
dent, saying, ‘ The dean of so and so did so and so.’ 1 must say that was 
the only time Lever heard a person who denied an act adduce a precedent 
for it, and it seemea strange. Mr. Dodd then said that he was going into 


ie 
hall, and I went to St. John’s. Communing with myself, I said, ‘Hep 
is the statement of a man on whose truthfulness I would almost stake my 
life ignored by a man whom I have hardly seen before; I will not insui 
my friend by telling him, 1 will go and do what is right.’ I went back. 
I had a horsewhip with me, concealed about my person. I sent a megs 
into hall that a gentleman desired to see Mr. Dodd, and then sent in my 
name. The answer was, ‘ Would not the morrow do?’ I thought not, so 
waited outside the screens in the second court, watching the entrance to the 


hall. Mr. Dodd came out very soon after—at about twenty minutes to six 
o'clock. I followed him quickly through the screens, hailing him whep 


about half way through the quadrangle. I called his name, and that ip. 
duced him to turn round, and I then said—all delicacy being, of course, 
flung away— Now, sir, tell me which is the liar, you or Mr. Reyner? 
The reply was, ‘Oh! I can’t talk about that; come to my rooms,’ | pat 
it to any gentleman here, if any man with any respect for his own charac. 
ter for veracity would ask any person to go to his rooms who had jug 
| asked him whether he was a liar or some one else? I then drew out the 
whip. His back was towards me; but I did not want to strike him there, 
so struck him sideways, on the arm. Of course I was prepared for any- 
thing that might follow, excepting what did follow—that the person | 
struck took little or no notice, but walked on. I have no doubt I repeated 
the blow, but how many times I can’t say. When a man under such cir- 
cumstances keeps his back towards you there is no necessity for any delj- 
cacy, and I dispensed with that, which led me to strike him on the arm at 
first.” 

When the servants came, Mr. Brockhurst dared them to interfere, 





nan, actuated by the 


I then said, ‘I have the story on undoubted autho- | 


jand having thrown down the whip, dared Mr. Dodd to pick it up 
jand whip him. 

“T then said to the bystanders and college servants, after I had taken 
|up the whip, ‘Go and tell all over the University that Mr. Brockhurst, 
of Emmanuel, has horsewhipped Mr. Dodd, of Magdalen, for having been 
| false to his Saviour and false to his friend.’ I never applied any epithet 
| but one of the grossest description, because that appeared to me to best 
| meet the class of man I had to deal with. I will not offend your ears with 
| it, but you can form an idea of what it was when 1] say it was equivalent 

to this, that when his truth and honour went to the dogs perhaps his 
;} mother's followed them. I may have erred in using the horsewhip, but I 
; do not know what else I could have done, except I had hung up the charge 
|avainst Mr. Dodd in illuminated letters on the tower of St. Mary’s or one 
'of the minarets of King’s. Whatever may be the decision? of the Court, I 
think the general feeling of society will be with me, and if I do not receive 
| a verdict of acquittal at your hands I shall still remain convinced that I 
| have only done that which I ought to have done.” 

The Court told Mr. Brockhurst that he had violated the statutes 
of the University by his disgraceful conduct, and that the reasons 
alleged were totally insufficient. Sentence—suspension from all 
degrees for four years. 

Some people seem to think that Mr. Brockhurst is afflicted with 
monomania. If so, it must be admitted that religious intolerance in 
full bloom is mania, and mania of the kind displayed by Mr. Brock. 
hurst speedily becomes homicidal. There is no difference between 
ithe act of Mr. Brockhurst and that of Mr. Preston Brooks, at 

Washington, except that Mr. Dodd might perhaps have defended 
‘himself. Mr. Brockhurst, the religious assailants of Mr. Turnbull, 
land Mr. Hargreaves Parker, all belong to the same category, and 
ltheir great predecessors are Dominic and Torquemada. Whenever 
jtheir mania takes a shape which the law can lay hold of, justice 
I rightly steps in with her scourge. 
| Peace has returned to the much-troubled and very riotous parish of 
| St. George’s-in-the-East. Inthe main this is due to the Bishop of 
' London, and 2176 of the most respectable parishioners have signed 
a memorial acknowledging their obligation to the bishop for the re- 
istoration of peace, by ‘“‘the removal of offensive innovations.” 
| Let us hope that the Reverend bryan King will have the sense not 
|to interrupt the harmony now established on the ruins of his failure. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Is weakness of intellect a good plea for breach of promise of mar- 
riage? ~The City Secondaries Court was ealled upon to decide the 
_point on Saturday. One Thistlewood, ‘a gentleman of independent 
property,” who spells Kate “Cate,” requests the lady of his heart 
‘not to forget the “ umberrella,” and writes “80 lbs.” for 80/., wooed 
}and won a Miss Knights, a farmer’s daughter, who lived near Ocken- 
don, in Essex. Thistlewood was a lodger at the farmhouse, it was 
| wranged that he should marry the girl, the wedding ring was bought, 
the wedding speech prepared, the advertisement intended to announce 
ithe marriage fairly as up, the license obtained, when suddenly 
| Mr. Thistlewood was afraid that an accident he “ met with” some few 
| years ago would unit him for marriage, and he drew back from his 
;promise. The real reason seems to have been that Mr. Knights did 
| not seem inclined to pay 200 “Ibs.” down. He was also offended at 
,a little attention shown to a Captain Simonds, who was seventy 
years of age, and for whom,Thistlewood had requested his bride elect 
to work a pair of slippers. As ‘Thistlewood broke his promise, Miss 
Knights brought her action; it was not defended, and the court had 
'toassess damages. The pleas in mitigation are amazing. Mr, Thistle- 
' wood was declared by a medical man to be “ physically and morally 
incapable of matrimony.” One reason given in proof of his weak i0- 
tellect was that he could not spell “Cheapside!” ‘The jury cut the 
matter short by assessing the , ile at 600/. 
Two actions for breach of promise of marriage have occurred in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench :— 

| Susannah Judd, the daughter of a mechanic, was wooed and won 
| by William Gilby, a young man of her own rank, with whom in her 
youth she had gone to school. For six years the courtship continued, 
and gave rise to many letters, which are ridiculous enough in print, 
| but were probably satisfactory to the youth and maiden themselves. 
But gradually Gilby’s passion, always common-place, cooled, and at 
length he wrote to “ Dear Miss Judd,” then to “ Miss Judd” simply, 
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pene 
signing himself “* W. Gilby,” without more ado. “dle must and 
would have the ring and likeness by return of post”’—presents he had 
given the girl. Finally Gilby broke away, and would give no reason, 
ut ajury gave a verdict ag unst him of damages 40/., their appre- 
ciation of his capricious conduct. | 

In the second ease, the parties to t i 
weaver’s daughter, and Samuel Dean, a chemist’s foreman. 


Dean court the 


he suit were Ann Doree, a 


‘I h ‘re 


girl in the 





was no doubt about the promise. 








fashion usual among the poor: he v isited her at hom : 
when he entered aud when he left. As the mot! il 
chapel keepe A the correspondence on his side took i? n, 
and the young man dealt in “fine writing” to a large extent. Buta 
coolness arose in that inexplicable way known ouly to lovers. Samuel 





‘anguish,’ he could not deeide what he would 
do; his mother told him and al 
“to wait until God directed him what to do.” Finally, thinking i 
best for Miss Doree, he informed her he could not marry her. A 
jury gave damages 752. The real re: of the rupture in this case, 
it is clear, is the unusual that the young woman was 
talker, and could sit for hours without speaking ! 

The Bankruptey Court has been engaged in hearing more 
speeches from the lawyers engaged in the interminable case of 8 
ficidand Co. The whole of this vast and complicated question is 
now fairly before the court, and Mr. Commissioner Holroyd has 
wisely taken time to consider and prepare his judgment. 


Dean suffered great 


. 7 , ” . . ] 
not to zo baek, so advised him 
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Some of the criminal cases of the week’s record present remarkable 
features. 

A child, fourteen ne old, died 
Its mother, Mary Connor, had placed it 
woman, and had gone out to nurse a ehild for a lady of title. 
return, she neglected her own baby, and literally allowed it of 
starvation. An indignant jury found mor guilty of * Wilful 
Murder,” and she is tm prison ou the ch: . 

At Woolwich, Elizabeth Fisher, isvalid. died in the house of 
her brother, a gunner in the Coast Brigade of Artille 
bedridden invalid, and had been shamefully neg! 
Iu this case, 2 jury brought in | 
that above recorded, they said, That th 
was accelerated by erne! negleet and brutal ire: 
her brother, Heury Fi 
munication be meade to the 
his attention to the lax manne 
nied sol 


months. 





nths il it-street of stervation. 


under the eare of snother 
Ou her 
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ln Jreland, another agrarian outrage has b omitted. The 
story of the crime is a strong illustration of the Ribbon sp One 


Shiels, who had made TONEY t Australia, beear rca tenani of a lar 
at Ballinakill. It required great courage to take it, f 
tenants, who had ted, had beaten the 
nearly to death, and compelled hin to he 


"ive up the ti 
! ry uy tl i 


threatened, but he took the farm; 


m 
previous 
been evir preceeding holder 


rn. Micis was 


wnd on Saturday wight he was shot 


dead as he sat by his kitchen tive. The assassins had tired at bin 
through the window. 
An action for seduction was brought in the Trish Court of ’s 





Bench by Mrs. Eliza M‘Kee for the seduction of her daughter. 
defendant in the cause was the Reverend Samuel Meean, a Presby 


terian clergyman at Balloo, county Dow 


The cireuustoneces of the 
case were that, at the oe 





period o: the “revivals,” the daughi ol 
the plaintiil became “affected that she had 4} 12 Constant at 
tendant at a young woman's class organized by the defendant for 
the persons so “affected,” and thet the det lant ule use of the 
iifluence thus obtained over the young woman to seduce her. There 
Was ho appearance for the defendant, and the jury, having heard the 





evidence of these facts, found a verdict for the d. 
damages, the full amount claimed. 

A sineular } | 1 \! i 

A smgular charge was heard before t igisirates at the Aansion- 


house on ‘Tuesday. A Mr. Robe 


re th mg 
ri North, member of a tina of 












Russia merchants, is alec d to have “st ven” delivery orders 

Mae . ~ ; ah 7 Y- 

0!3 easks of tallow worth S7SO/ rhe story ts that North purehased 
; 4a} ' . ; ’ ’ ‘ 

the tallow of Hubbard end Co., of Birchin-lane. for cash on d “4 
Che cash was not paid, Hubbard and Co. : to give time. At 





length North sail he would pay, an | he Sent | is WTA VW 
for 87817. to he given up in return for the deliver 
ord rs were handed ov r, but the « neque whe presented 
turned unpaid by the Bank of London. North had 
IS stated that he has a complete auswer to the charge, 
voluntarily, The magistrates agreed to take heavy bail—two sureties, 
each in 4000/7. and he was ren anded watu Monday 

Frederick Jones, recently a clerk in the Union Bank, presented a 
cheque, purporting to be drawn by one Wood upon the bank of 
Spooner and Co.. to an eating-house keeper in Che: 
had been a frequenter of the house, and the landlord had no hesita- 
tion in taking the cheque in payment of a bill, As the amount of 
the cheque more than covered the bill, it is remarkable that Jones 
did not ask for and obtain, as he might have obtained, the change. 
He did not do so, but promised to call again. When he called 
had been found that the cheque had been forged, and us Wood, 
IS Suid to have signed it, cannot be found, Jones has been ac 
4 forgery, but admitted to bail. 

The great accident of the week is a fire at Blenheim Palace, which 
has destroyed the whole gallery of pictures by ‘Titian, illustrati 

Lhe Loves of the Gods,” and presented to the first Duke of M: 
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borough by Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, The fire occurred 
ou Tuesday. ‘The porter, awakened by a strong smell of fire, rose, 
and looking out of lis window, it was yet dark, he saw the palace in 
flames. Tne Duke had t for London the day before, but the 
| duchess and her family were there. ‘The porter rang the alarm bell, 
but no aid could reach the palace in time to save the portion of the 
building where the fire broke out—the north-cast wing, in which 

the “strong” room, and the Titian Gallery, 


the pic urcs, but the opening ol 


' 











> 
were servants rooms, 


Kiforts were made doors 
ouly faamed the flames, and all that could be saved in the quarter was 
li is strauge that the “* bakehouse” should have been 
» and the Titian Galiery not. Engines came rushing 
nud Oxtord, with a cloud of horsemen from the 
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THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 
* Messieurs les Senateurs, 


| 
Messieurs les Députeés, 
* The Spee 


sh at the opening of each session sums upin a few words 
1 the projects of the future. Up to this day that com- 
1, restricted in nature, hes not put my Government in rela- 
h wi f the State, 





ine pest events an 


its 


minni 









nag la the great bodies of and these bodies 
hus deprived of the faculty of strengthening the Government by 
their public adhesion, or enlightening it by their counsels, 
) “IT have decided that each year a general statement of the situation of 
the Empire should be placed before you, and that the more important 
liplomatie despatches should be laid on your bureaux. You can also in 
i pur opinions on the tacts of the day, not, as formerly, 
» of the Address from the Throne, but by the free 
val expression of your opinion. 
* That amelioration initiates the country more fully into a knowledge 
its own allairs, and makes it bette: quainted with those who govern 
as well as with those who sit in the Chambers; and notwithstanding its 
importance, this change does not alter in any way the spirit of the consti- 
tution. 
* Formerly, you ar 
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aware, tl The Chamber of 

but the large 
r of public functionaries who formed part of it gave to the Govern- 
rof action on its resolutions, ‘The Chamber of Peers 
rity could be at any moment deposed by 
Finally, the laws wer 


e suffrage was limited, 


ies possessed, it is true, more extended privileges, 





a cireect pow 


} also voted the laws, but the maj 





j} the addition of new members. s discussed 
ling to their real merits, but following th 
tion or rejection would have 
that followed little sine 
vress of the Government, and little useful work accomplished. 
the laws are prepared with ca 
posed of calightene 
The Senate guards the fundamental compact—using its conservative power 
of its own initiative only in grave circumstances—not only examines the 
laws on the sole cor their constitutionality, but constitutes a 
(true Court of Political Cassation, and is composed of a number of mem- 
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le of stability in the pro- 
To-day all 
and mature deliberation by a Council com- 
vive their advice on all measures to be taken. 


in maintaining or upsetting a Ministry. 
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bers, a number that cannot be exceeded. The Legis] itive Corps, it is true, 
| dows not mix itself in all the details of administration, but it is elected 
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* Such are the principal differences between the present constitution and 
that which preceded the revolution of February. 
* Exhaust, Messieurs, during the vote oa the Address, ali points of dis- 











cussion, according to the proportion ef their importance, that you may have 
t power afterwards to devote yoursclves entirely to the affairs of the 
country; for if these points demand a profound and conscientious ex- 
nination, the other interests in their turn impatiently expect prompt de- 

cisions, 
eve of more detailed explanations, I will limit myself to re- 
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things is the inevitable consequence of the increasing prosperity, but at 
least we ought to seek to render articles of first necessity 1s cheap as pos- 
sible tis with that view that we have diminished the duties on raw 
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every where means of communication 
4 99 m 
receipts annually, vet the budget will be | in equilibrium, 
without its having been necessary to have had recourse to the creation of 
new taxes or to the public credit, as 1 announced to you last year, 

“The change introduced iuto the administration of Algeria has vested 
the superior direction of affairs in the populations themselves. The illus- 
trious services of the 


colony are guarantees 
of order and prosperity. 

“ Abroad, I have endeavoured to prove in my relations with foreign 
Powers that France sincerely desires peace ; that without surrendering a 
legitimate influence, she does not pretend to interfere anywhere where her 
interests are not at stake; and, finally, that if she entertains sympathies 
for all that is noble and grand, she does not hesitate to condemn everything 
tending to violate public law and justice. 

* Difficult events have arisea to complicate in Italy a situation already 
sufficiently embarrassing. 

“My Government, in accordance with its allies, has believed that the 
best means of obviating the greatest dangers was to bave recourse to a 

| policy of non-intervention, which leaves each country master of its 
destinies, localizes questions, and prevents them from degenerating into 
European conflicts. 

* | certainly do not ignore the fact that this system has the inconvenience 

of appearing to authorize many regrettable excesses; and extreme opinions 


* To realise these economical reforms we illions of 
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would prefer, the one that Beene e should take cause with all kinds an revo- 
lutions, the other that she should put herself at the head of a general 
reactionary movement. I shail not allow myself to be turned aside from 
my course by either of these opposing influences. It is enough for the 
grandeur of the country to maintain its right where it is ine ontestable, to 
defend its honour where it is attacked, to lend its assistance where it is 
invoked in favour of a just cause. 

“It is thus that we have maintained our right in causing the acceptance 
of the cession of Savoy and Nice. These provinces are at the present day 
irrevocably united to France. 

“Tt is thus that to avenge our honour in the extreme East, our flag, 
united with that of Great Britain, has floated victoriously from the walls 
of Pekin, and that the eross—emblem of Christian civilisation—again 
surmounts in the capital of China the temples of our religion, closed for 
more than a century. 

“It is thus that, in the name of humanity, our troops have gone to 
Syria in virtue of a European Convention to protect Christians against a 
blind fanaticism. 

“At Rome I have thought it necessary to augment the garrison when 
the security of the Holy Father appeared to be menaced. I despatched my 
fleet to Gaeta at the moment when that fleet appeared to be the last refuge 
of the King of Naples. After leaving it there for four months, I have 
wiihdrawn it, however worthy of sympathy a royal misfortune so nobly 
supported might appear, The presence of our vessels obliged us to infringe 
every day that prine iple of neutrality which I had proclaimed, and gave 
place to erroneous interpretations. Indeed you know that in politics people 
do not believe in purely disinterested acts 

“Such is a rapid survey of the general situation of affairs. Now let 
apprehensions be dissipated, let conticence be confirmed, and why should 
not commercial and industrial affairs renew their activity ? 

“ My firm determination is not to enter on any conflict where the cause 
of France is not based upon right and justice. What, therefore, have we 

to fear? Is it that a united and compact nation, numbering 40 millions of 
souls, can dread either being drawn into a struggle the object of which she 
does not approve, or being provoked by any menace ? 

“The first virtue of a people is to have confidence in itself, and not to 
allow itself to be moved by imaginary alarms. Let us look, therefore, at 
the future with calmness, in the full contidence of our power as in our loyal 
intentions. Let us devote ourselves, without exaggerated preoccupation, 
to the development of the germs of prosperity that Providence has placed 
in our hands.” 





c bed “put. 
Tue Queen and the Prince Consort left Windsor Castle, and arrived 
at Buckingham Palace on Monday, where her Majesty proceeded to 
hold a Court and Privy Council. At the Court: Baron Brunnow had 
audience, and preseuted his credentials from the Emperor as Am- 


bassador of all the Russias. Colonel Arthur Collen, of tne 
Madras Engineers, had audience, and was knighted. Colonel 
Alexander Gordon had audience, and delivered up the insignia 
of the Garter and the Bath worn by his father, the late Earl ef 
Aberdeen. 


At the Privy Council the list of Tigh Sheriffs for the year was 
prickeg by the Queen; the Royal Speech to be delivered iu Parlia- 
ment was read and approved ; and an extension of the period of 
Naval Bounties, with a reduction of rate, was ordered. Lord Napier 
was sworn of the Couneil. Lord Palmerston, Sir George Grey, Earl 
Granville, the Duke of Somerset, and Sir George Lewis had au- 
diences. 

On Tuesday her Majesty, accompanied by the Prince Consort, 
drove in state to the Palace of Westminster, where she formally 
opene “d the Session of Parhament ; and on Thursday her Majesty re- 
ceived both Houses at Bue kingham Palaee, when the Lord Chancel- 
lor for the Upper, and the Speaker for the Lower House, presented 
the Address agreed to in auswer to the Speech from the Throne. 

Her Majesty, the Prince ee aud the Princess Alice 
visited Marlborough House and St. Jaimes’s Theatre. 

The list of guests includes the names of the Farl and Countess of 
Clarendon, Earl St. Germans, Lord and Lady Napier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Cardwell, and Sir William Dunbar. 


have 


Dehates aud jroceedings in }arliament. 


House or Lorps. Tuesday, February 5. Opening of the Session ; 
Answer to the Speech from the Throne, agreed to. 

Thursday, February 7. No business of importance. 

House or Commons. Twesdav, February 5. Address in 
Speech ; Mr. White's Amendment negatived. 

Wednesday, February 6. Further Proceedings on the 
Offices; Mr. Hadfleld’s Bill read a first time. 

Thursday, February 7. Bank of England ; 
Assessments; Sir Gi. Lewis's Bill, leave given—Highways; Sir G. Lewis's bill, leave 
given—Business of the House; Lord Palmerston’s Motion for a Select Commitiee— 
Church Rates Abolition; Sir J. Trelawny’s bill read a first time—Charitable Endow- 
ments; Mr. Diliwyn’s Bill read a first time. 


Address in 


Answer to the Royal 


Address—Qualitication for 





. : . oe 
Mr. Gladstone's Resolutions—Parochial | 


SPE CTATOR. 





THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


Queen Victoria opened the third session of her sixth Parliament on | 


Tuesday. 
usual, was crowded with ladies, and gayer than at any other period. 


The splendid ceremony is always attractive, and the House, as | It erred, however, in speaking of * uniform rating 
There | ment” 


[February 9, 1861, 


Sais and Lord Palmerston, they had rushed in, the Queen read the fo]. 
lowing speech :— 
“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“It is with great satisfaction that I meet you again in Parliament, and haye 
recourse to your assistance and advice. 

“ My relations with foreign powers continue to be friendly and satisfactory; 
and I trust that the moderation of the powers of Europe will prevent any inter. 
ruption of the general peace. 

“ Events of great importance are taking place i in Italy. Be slieving that the 
Italians ought to be left to settle their own affairs, I have not thought it right to 
exercise any active interference in those matters. Papers on this subject will be 
laid before you. 

“T announced to you, at the close of the last session of Parliament, that the 
atrocities which had then recently been committed in Syria had induced me to 
concur with the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the Prince 
Regent of Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, in entering into an engagement 
with the Sultan by which temporary military assistance was to be afforded to 
the Sultan for the purpose of establishing order in that part of his dominions, 

“That assistance has been afforded by a body of French troops, who have 
been sent to Syria as representing the Allied Powers. The Sultan has also placed 
a considerable. military force in Syria, under the direction of an able officer ; and 
[ trust that tranquillity will soon be re-established in that province, and that the 
objects of the convention will have been fully attained. 

**T announced to you also, at the close of the last session of Parli: iment, that 
the pacific overtures which my Envoy in China had made to the Imperial Govern. 
ment at Peking having led to no satistactory result, my naval and inilitary forces, 
and those of my ally the Emperor of the French, were to advance towards the 
northern provinces of China, for the purpose of supporting the just demands of 
the Allied Powers, and that the Earl of Elgin had been sent to China as special 
Ambassador to treat with the Chinese government. 

“| am glad to inform you that the operations of the allied forces have been 
attended with complete success, After the capture of the forts at the mouth of 

the Peiho, and several engagements with the Chinese army, the «allied forces be- 

came masters of the imperial city of Peking; and the Earl of Eigin and Baron 
Gros, the ambassador of the Emperor of the French, were enabled to obtain an 
honourable and satisfactory settlement of all matters in dispute. 

“ Throughout these operations, and the negotiations which followed them, the 
commanders and ambassadors of the Allied P owers acted with the most friendly 
concert. Papers on this subject will be laid before you, 














“The state of my Indian territories is progressively improving, and I trust 
that their financial condition will gradually parti ake of the general amendment, 





* An insurree tion of a portion of the natives of New Zealand hus interrupted 
the peace of a part of that colony; but 1 hope that the meagnres which have 
been taken will speedily suppress I Toe een, and enable my government 
to concert such arrangements as may prevent their recurrence. 

“ Serions differences have arisen among the States of the North American 
Union. It is impossible for me not to look with great concern upon any events 
— h can affect the happiness and welfare of a people nearly ailied to my subjects 
by descent, and closely connected with them by the most intimate and friendly 
relations. My heartfelt wish is that these diiferences may be susceptible of a 
satisfactory adjustment. 

“The interest which I take in the well-being of the people of the United 
States cannot but be increased by the kind and cordial reception given by them 
to the Prince of Wales during his recent visit to the continent of Ametica. 

“Tam glad to take this opportunity of expressing wy warm appreciation of 
the loyalty and attachment to my person and throne manifested by my Canadian 
and other North American subjects on the occasion of the residence of the Prince 
of Wales among them. 

“T have concluded with the Emperor of the French conventions supplementary 
to the treaty of commerce of the 23rd of January, 1860, and in furtherance of 
the objects of that treaty. 

“T have also concluded with the King of Sardinia a convention for the re 
ciprocal protection of copyright. 

“ These conventions will be laid before you. 





“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“T have directed the estimates for the ensuing year to be laid before you. 
They have been framed with a due regard to economy and to the efficiency of the 
several branches of the public service. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* Measures will be laid before you for the consolidation of important parts af 
the criminal law ; for the improvement of the law of bankruptcy «nd insolvency; 
for rendering more easy the transfer of land; for establishing a uniform system 
of rating in England and Wales; and for several other purposes of public use- 
fulness. 

“I confidently commit the great interests of my empire to your wisdom and 
care; and I fervently pray that the blessing of the Almighty may attend your 
councils and may guide your deliberations to the attainment of the ob sject of my 
constant solicitude, the welfare and happiness of my people.” 

After this the Queen departed, and the brilliant assembly broke up. 

Tue Desares on THE ADDRESS. 

In the evening of ‘Tuesday both Houses reassembled, the House of Come 
mons at four, the House of Lords at five o’oclock. 

In the House of Lords there was but a thin attendance; 
speeches were delivered. 

The Earl of Serron moved and Lord Lismore seconded the Address from 
the House in reply to the Speech from the Throne. Lord Sefton, aftera 
compliment to Lord Derby on his restoration to health and to their Lord- 
ships’ House, confined himself in the main to the topics of the Speech. Lord 


and only four 


| Lismore did the same in a “maiden speech” of much modesty and some 


promise. Then the Leader of the Opposition took up the theme. 

The Earl of Dersy began by disclaiming any settled purpose of hostility 
to the Government, and stating that he did not intend to move any amend- 
ment to the Address. The speech was “ quite unexceptionable” and con- 
tained nothing which called on the House to depart from the unanimity 
usual on those occasions. The programme of the Government is more prac 
tical, if less ambitious, more promising, although it contains fewer promises. 
” when * uniform assess- 
is meant, and the form was “ too colloquia al for a Queen’s Speech.” 


was scant room for the Peers, but it seems etiquette on these occasions that | It was also surprising that there was no expression of sympathy with the deep 


few Peers shall be present. Lord Monteagle and Lord Overstone were 
among the earlier arrivals, and then came in the Duke of Argyll, Lord | 
Eversley, Lord Lyveden, the Dukes of Newcastle and Cambridge, the 
Bishops of London, Oxford, and St. David's. The Corps Diplomatique 
mustered strongly, and there were two first appearances—that of the 
Persian ambassador, and that of Count de Flahault. 

The Queen came punctually at the appointed time, accompanied by the 
Prince Consort. Lord Granville bore the Sword of State, the Marquis of 
Winchester carried the Cap of Maintenance, the Duke of Somerset the 
Crown, and the Lord Chancellor the Great Seal. The Queen, being seated 
on the Throne, the Commons were summoned, and when, headed by the 





distress which has existed, no royal approval of the beneticence called forth, 
no reference to the inadequacy of the Poor Laws to deal with the evil. Not 
was any notice taken of the financial position of the country. The Em- 
peror of the French, in his speech, had described the results of his com 
mercial policy, but the House has not been informed whether the ¢ *hancellor 
of the Exchequer had realized his most sanguine expectations of increas 

revenue, But he would draw a veil over the financial sorrows of the Chat- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Lord Derby very lightly referred to the disturb- 
ance in the American Union, and its effect on cotton supp sly, to the visit of 
the Prince of Wales to America, to the insurrection in New Zealand, the 
state of India, and the peace with China. He then came to the questions 
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_———— 
of Syria and Italy. Merely remarking that he trusted the French Govern- | further, whether her Majesty's Government are at this moment acting, with re- 
+ would withdraw its troops from Syria at the appointed time, he passed gard to European polities, in concert with the Emperor of the French, or whether 
ment aa we are with him merely on the footing upon which we stand towards Russia or 
* had nothing to say in vindication of the government of Francis II., typ Coot ee a nen ae ae ee Lord Derby . 
but thought he had had bard measure, seeing that he was exposed to the ae SRSTTEE, FOS rs the congratulations to Las erby on his 
indignation of his people before he had an opportunity of | Testoration to the House in perfect health, said that, after the ee Soe 
—s nage his principles and policy really were. If the dream of a | SUTes he had heaped upon the Government, he was thoroughly satistied Lord 
aed italy can be realized, Lord Derby will look upon it without jealousy, Derby was quite himself again. Replying seriatim and in the same glan- 
ied it is not only great and united but really independent of a foreign cing manner to those censures, Lord Granville said that his information 
= Passing from the merits of the Neapolitan revolt, Lord Derby con- induced him to take a most favourable view of the resources of India; and 
ot the manner in which it had been encouraged. General Garibaldi } that in Mow Bestent the Gost Gaty a to costars cena, He referred briefly 
seen excellent man and an honest politician, but he would not have done | t@ the visit of the Prince of Wales to America; expressed strong sympathy 
ie dhe not been supported by the King of Sardinia, whose course with the United States; and eulogized the organization of the military 
qe a sidietion off tetanuationsl ie Queen's Speech said | expedition to China. Then he came to the general affairs of Europe ; but 
ae were to be left to settle their own affairs, but that sentence | deferred discussing them until the papers were act ually before the House. 
oa afallacy. It cannot be contended that Sardinia was justified in | ms Qo ate Too _— a wages saa we hesitation in saying that they 
interfering in Naples without a declaration of war. If the French people in- ces ~ ge 2 = a soe eught to guide these whe administer the 
terfered with the affairs of the French who live in Canada or the Mauritius, | oie : a great country, Our relations with France are founded neither 
Lord John Russell would find good reason for objecting to it. He did not, — a blind distrust nor a blind confidence. (Cheers.) We believe that 
vever, wish to discuss so much the merits of the King of Sardinia and rance and England can = cordially together when they act for the general 
howe 1 Garibaldi, as the tone her Majesty's Government mean to assume | good of Europe, and that it would be very difficult for them to act in con- 
— no - Italy and their views of her future position. His com- | cert for its harm.” From Syria, he said, the accounts are more favourable. 
poe a the oracle had spoken in ambiguous terms. The Foreign | * From the communications received, not by the English Government alone, 
Minister had written contradictory despatches, one on the 3lst of August, but by those of all European a we believe it will not be necessary to 
and one on the 27th of October. They embodied totally distinct principles, | prolong the a In conc ae his speech, Lord Granville spoke 
and he wished to know by which they meant to abide. In August the of the a « the affluent to or an Pine a and ended bya 
Minister deprecated on the ground of principle any interference by Sardinia gee gt on the poaccene mad “ — 0 we td Aberdeen. “ Never 
in Naples; in October his language underwent a total change, the more re- in La ) . ife w =i a “yi ronest rae ann e man, 
markable as all the other Governments of Europe had disapproved of the he Address was agreed to nemine contradiceate. 
course taken by Sardinia. On a former occasion Lord John had read a In the House of Commons, the Address was moved by Sir Enwarp Core- 
letter in the House of Commons telling Lord Palmerston how foreign cor- | srooKE and seconded by Mr. PaGer, who both made temperate speeches ; 
respondence should be conducted, and dwelling on the necessity of sub- | Sir Edward dealing mainly with foreign affairs, and Mr. Paget taking up 





nitting all despatches to the Queen, Lord Derby said he thought at the | prominently the French treaty, administrative reform, and economy. 
time that was a strong step to take, and then insinuated that Lord John Mr. Wurre then rose and moved an amendment. He prefaced his 
had forgotten to act upon his own counsel to Lord Palmerston, and obtain | motion by dwelling on the “ ignominious abandonment,” last session, of the 
the Queen’s sanction. Having shown that Lord John’s doctrines in the | privileges of the House of Commons, a great question he was not content to 
October despatch were untenable, Lord Derby demanded explanations. | leave in “dastardly abeyance ;” by remarking severely on the omission of 
He then proceeded to ask for a distinct statement of the future policy of the | any wort of praise of the French Emperor; by denouncing the excessive 
Government, all the more because in the Royal Speech her Majesty says | expenditure, and praising Mr. Gladstone, whom he prayed might long 
she “trusts to the moderation of the great Powers of Europe to prevent | occupy the post he worthily tills. Then he spoke of all omission of a pro- 
any interruption of the general peace.” mise of reform, in the Royal Speech, and moved the following amendment : 
“There is no use in blinking this question. It is quite right to speak openly “ That her Majesty’s Government should at an early day introduce a measure 
and say that the preservation of peace or the calamity of war depends wholly and | for the extension of the Parliamentary franchise in the boroughs and counties of 
entirely on the attitude taken by the Emperor of the French ; and I must confess | the United Kingdom, in fulfilment of the express pledge given by them when 
that Lam not very favourably impressed with the prospects of peace by the | they came into office, and thus adopt a course caleulated to increase the loyal 
language used in the speech delivered by the Emperor of the French. At this | devotion of her Majesty's subjects to her throne and person, and also to satisfy 
time last year I undertook to express my earnest hope that the Emperor of the | the long-deferred expectations of the country.” 
French would not commit so great an error and so great a political fault as to Mr. Diagsny Seymour seconded the motion. 
persist in the annexation of Savoy and Nice; and I expressed that hope, not Mr. Disraei said it was not his place to defend the Government, but he 
only on account of the effect which the actual transfer of those provinces would | must say in their vindication that the reception of the bill of last session by 
have on the relations of the countries in Europe, but more particularly 50 OD | their own supporters was not calculated to make them hold it a matter of 
account of the effect it would produce in shaking the coufidence of Europe it | quiy to again solicit the opinion of the House on the subject of Parlia- 
the good faith of the Emperor of the French. In this country people are only | je refi sex. teen teed cumeueed Che aineh deaktiel Geet lit i 
too ready to state openly, clearly, and distinctly what their views and objects are. ny ee es spaces geet 2 eS Oe Sey, eS 
They go straight forward to their mark, sometimes indiscreetly perhaps, but they not open to the Liberals to accuse Ministers of betraying the interests en- 
expect tosee in explanations of objects and intentions on the part of other Powers trusted to them. A measure for Reform should not be introduced 
the same straightforwardness. ‘Tey are, therefore, very easily duped by specious | When there is no probability of its being accepted. Mr. Disraeli was 
promises and declarations ; but, once duped they are not so easily duped a second | content to give a general support to the Address, but he said he was 
time, and confidence once forfeited is not so easily restored tothe same person. But | much bewildered as to the general policy of the Government. A general 
even were | a to place in the good faith of the declarations of France, or | mystification prevails. The public mind is perplexed by the state of 
rather of the Emperor of the French, the same confidence as | was prepared to | our foreign relations. It does not arise from want of information; it is 
repose in them fourteen or sixteen months ago, I donot think that the expressions | j, consequence of the information we possess that we are so bewildered. 
in the Emperor's speech are such as to ensure great confidence. I take it that | phore need be no complaint now about secret diplomacy, Government de- 
there could not be a greater calamity for this country and for Europe than the | oo. ile festa Gennienaes. indeed? ne nahn ie 3 ilies aie ie 
rupture or dissolution of the friendly alliance between the two countries. There | 5°TV®S Fe ES SRD, SSIES, Se Oy 00 Sie See Ceng Cae Maes 
. Som the House of Commons was really admitted to “the brooding medita- 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 















are many reasons which ought to bring us closely together, and an amicable | 7, 4 7 
intimacy is as important to the one as 4 the other, and is equally important to | Hons of statesmen.” One evening Lord John Russell came down and teld 
the general peace of Europe. But if the alliance is to be anything real and the House that the time had come when it was necessary to look out for 
satisfactory, it is obvious that there must exist mutual confidence between the | new allies. All were surprised; what in old times would have been a 
Governments, and a clear understanding as to their intentions and policy. It is | soliloquy in Downing-street becomes now a speech in the House of Com- 
impossible to overlook the fuct that danger of disturbance in Europe would arise | mons. Mr. Disraeli elaborated this point at greater length, referring to 
«aly from the attitude assumed by France, and at the present moment there pre- | the publication of the despatch of August 31st as if it had been published by 
ae oe apres and neon enyd wan ype te the saluwe | the Government, and also to the despatch of October 27th, and remarking 
rurse 0 that Power. At the suine time that the Emperor of the French makes | that, notwithstanding all these contidences, we are more bewildered than 
use of peaceful professions, he is at the head of 400,000 men, and the amount | hee the old evetem of cocret Gislemesy. Ye thes d eat 4 
could easily be raised to 600,000. That army, if I am rightly informed, being | “"C° “Wh ao - . “ : se | he =? Hi: es : Ps 2 oy oe 
siek of idleness, is demanding occupation, and exhibits impatience at the in- + aR - vat ve our ations wit # wanes’ s2av0 we found, are we 
utivity to which it is condemned ; and the nation to which it belongs would go | tyg to find new allies? Did the King of Sardinia engage not to attack 
through great suffering, and sustain a great weight of taxation, merely for the | Naples ; and when he attacked Naples did he receive the approbation of the 
sake of what it deems military glory. Such being the army, and such the nation, Government ? Is it the policy of England to maintain the power of Austria 
with the Emperor of the French at their head, it is not satisfactory to see that, in Venetia, as we were informed in August, or, as we learned in October, 
pulentate at present exerting himself to increase the powers of France, more | + to preach the principle and promulgate a theory of insurrection”? He 
= that particular de} artinent in which it is absolutely necessary that | represented the country as utterly bewildered by the candour of the Go. 
(Cheers.) Whea Ton th etonte, it ra re i peng ag ae ig sentena | vernment, and as regretting the old system of secret diplomacy when de- 
though I do docs : pre gr vig 2 = — spel tent : weg “ on 5p | corum prevailed and the rights of nations were respected. What are our 
a collisi Tame Sagpee Chek ee Eingnew ele oe anything to bring himself relations with France? Praising the French alliance, and taking credit 
ain is rt Aan gene ing 2 ees pesky | eg for always having upheld it, Mr. Disraeli described the conditions on 
connect those efforts bas the great ¢ xertions also made in this phan 2 against which alone it could subsist—that France would be content to develop her 
pssible aggression, or help saying that we seem to be running a race of military internal resources, satisfied that her opinion would be solicited, and would, 
Mtparations—with this difference, however, that those in France must be for| in the main, be decisive, whenever there were international difficulties, and 
geression, while those in England «re only for those defences which are essential , that England “ would at least not promote a policy which, rightly or 
wr the existence of the nation.” What possible contingency might not be in- | wrongly, France believed to be adverse to her best interest.” Mr. Disraeli 
en three — s ee the peaceful ed of France, set forth Me ' then showed that Lord John Russell had pursued in Italy a policy counter 
Eanes? a acer * _ er ta oo bert a aon — th to that of France, by supporting the unity of Italy to which France is Op- 
which | have dees but I a okt h of the two princi Pa aa, posed. He therefore valued the unity of Italy eaave than intimate relations 
nent are to be guided This i eek an, eiineaeahenne ae a ate scupesaatice oid with the French Government. But has he obtained unity ? 
the future or the present ees cectiaalilie Bh i ae o onal daubt unk m re- ““We hear—we know that a powerful French army is strongly entrenched in 
hension, and uncertainty, that pl re pt the people of this nansieene whence of the centre of Italy. We know that the contemplated capital of Italy is not in 
tation which is absolutely unprecedented in time of peace, which is perfectly | tl possession of the Italians. In this age of jubilant nationality Rome is still 
tolerab) Po car age gee. Pigs. : P ie" foo =. garrisoned by the Gauls. (“ //ear /’ and laughter.) We know that Venetia is 
re —e €, and which is ouly made more intolerable by the financial treaks of bristling with Austrian artillery and swarming with German and Sclavonian 
we Chancellor of the Exchequer. (‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) How long legions. We know that even the King of the ‘Two Sicilies, deprived of bis crown 
thepressure of this heavy tuxation? We are, in puint of fact, at a time of pro- by universal and unanimous suffrage, unfortunately followed by frequent insur- 
ound peace, suffering from aliwost a war taxation, and we want to know how | rections and martial law, is even at this moment in possession of the two prime 
“0g the nation is to remain in this position, how long these excessive armaments strongholds of his kingdom. We know that in the south of Italy they have 
ae to conti rarsagbere t . ag tom ‘ rmaments | combined the horrors ot revolution with the shade of conquest.” 
ia tinue necessary, and how long, under the guise of peace, and while | : : ‘ . : 
wy in cordial and friendly alliance with our neighbours across the Channel, | Mr. Disraeli made light of the moderation of the Italians as shown in the 
ae to maintain these preparations fur immediate war? We want to know, | elections. But granting that the result is attained, that the Emperor of 












Sthis state of things to continue, and when is the country to be relieved from 
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the French consents, on what terms will he consent ? 


It will not be the 


moral force of England, but the sword of France, that will have won unity, 
and when it is won, ‘* the Emperor of the French will come forward as the 
natural head of the Latin race—the emancipator of Italy at the head of a 


million of bayonets.” 


If the unity of Italy be practicable, it will add to 


the strength and splendour of Europe; but if the Minister sought that, he 
ought to have interfered with material agency, and not have sought an im- 
practicable object by *‘a puerile and declamatory diplomacy.” Then we 
should have had grateful allies, for it is the material, not the moral, influ- 


ence which obtains future respect, and commands future resources. 


Now, 


either ve must fall back on the Treaty of Zurich or meet a more dangerous 
situation—Italy united by the sword of France with its resources at the 


disposal of France. 
most injudiciously pursued, 


That is the result of the course the Government has 


“ Great influences have been at work during the last year—influences more 


werfu! than French Emperors and British Ministers. 


They had been slumber- 


ing in chaos; but you called forth those anarchieal elements, one of which alone 


may be su‘ticient to produce a European war. 
are now 





tating Europe, and from the agitation of which men shrank? 


What are these questions which 


You 


have the rival claims of priests and kings, you have the rights of races and the 
boundaries of empires—questions, one of which alone caused a war of thirty 

ears. All these questions have now been called forth while her Majesty’s Go- 
y 1 : Jest) 


vernment have been pursuing the phantom of a United Italy... .. . 


If the 


unity of Italy is to be effected, it can be effected only by a Power which occupies 


Italy iu great force, not by a Power which has no force there whatever. 


That 


unity cannot be effected under such auspices without results dangerous, in my 


opinion, ty the peace of Europe. That unity can only be 


cumstances by placing the Emperor of the French at the he 


effected in such cir- 


ad of at least a mil- 


lion of armed men, and making him master of all the resources of Ltaly. L want 


to know whether, with the probability of such a result as t 
gers as these impending over Europe and more than FE 
planations have passed between the Governments of 
the intentions and policy of the French Emperor. I wa 








hat, with such dan- 
irope, inquiries and ex- 
land and France 
t to know whether the 


to 





Government can inform the House wliat is the exact state of affairs in that 
respect, what are the true relations of France with Italy, and what are the pro- 


spects on this all-important question which the Govermuent 
people of England.” 


can hold out to the 


Lord Joun Russett admitted the right of Mr. Disraeli to ask for ex- 
planations, but told him he was not justified in complaining of want of 


information when the papers had just been laid on the table. 


He then 


stated the course pursued by the Government in the Italian question. 
During the last year and a half the Government have declared over and 
over again that the Italians should be allowed to settle their affairs as they 


thought best. Does Mr. Disraeli consider that a right 


ciple ? 


or a wrong prin- 


Ile does not say whether he thinks it right or wrong; but he 


Mr. Disraeli has 





conjures up doubts which have no existence in fact. 
always dcrided opinions in favour of Italian independence. He has sounded 
the praises of Austria and the late King of Naples. 
narrative of the course of Italian affairs since 1859, to show that the Go- 


vernment have consistently upheld the principle that the Italians should be 
free to choose their own rulers, and again asked Mr. Disraeli to say whether | 


he thought that a right principle, or whether, after the Treaty of Zurich, 
he would have employed force to reinstate the Grand-Dukes — France said 
no troops, Austrian or French, should be used to reinstate these rulers, and 
Austria declared she would not cross her frontier. Lord John then made 
this statement as regards the unity of Italy: — 

“ But now, as to the unity of Italy. We have declared that we have no wish 
that the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of Modena should not return. I 
have stated with regard to Naples, both in this House and in my communications 
with the Government of the Emperor of the French, that in our opinion the hap- 





Lord John gave a close 











| must be violently and rudely made hereafter. 


} 


ae of Europe; and if ever any circumstance makes it appear to us y 
‘rance was in the wrong, was acting ia that spirit of encroachment Which sop, 
times animates a great military nation, why then we should be in « PSitiog : 
appeal to those alliances. So I believe that the second alternative which the gy, 
honourable gentleman mentioned is not likely to come to pass.” The Ent 
of the French has declared his disapproval of any attack on Venetia, “] ad 
he has no intention of marching an army into Italy with the view of aidiy “~e 
Italians in that attempt.” But if war broke out Lord Jolin could not cay eh 
France would do. And when he wrote tie despatch in August to Turin, he 
wrote to Vienna stating that England would disxpprove of an attack ou Teak, 
or of any aid in such an attack being given by France; but beyond this Eades 
would not go, she would take part in no such war. Lord John next alluded . 
the French Treaty, which he believed would tend to make an alliance betwen 
the people of the two countries, and seized the occasion to render due 
his friend Mr. Cobden. But while we are on good terms with France we are in 
commnnication with the other great Powers. He expressed his hope and boliat 
that peace may be preserved; but if war shoul: break out “ we should bs 
hardly abie to be free from its dangers and complications.” : 
Then he turned to the question of Reform. He heli it to be clear that Done 
but a trifling measure would have a cliance of being carried. In order to carry g 
comprehensive bill “ there must be a great and favouring breeze of public Opinion 
to enable us to carry it in this House, and with a swelling tide over the bar of the 
House of Lords.” Reviewing the state of opinion, be showed that the county 
was quite dead on the subject, that three governments had failed, that no “jg, 
dignation meetings” had followed failure as in 1831.‘ However, the country 
has the matter in its own hands. [t is not too late for ‘ indignation meetings’ 
If Mr. White were substituted for Lord Palmerston, no doubt he would carry s 
bill to the entire satisfaction of those who demand it. Until that is done, jp 
should believe he was in the right. He had had enough of introducing Return, 
Bills. Referring to his exertions from 1819 to 1852, he said, “ Am I to be taij 
that it is any mortification to me to find at the end of thirty years that th 
country is so well satistied with the Bill of 1832 that it does not ask for anything 
else?” If any bill is introduced he hoped it would go upon the principle g 
supplementing the Act of 1832; but at present the House would be most usefylly 
occupied in attending to the measures suggested in the Queen's Speech, ; 
Mr. Bricur said he had heard the speech of Lord John with a grief he coulj 
notexpress. Ministers were like bankrupts who feel perfect happiness jg 
getting rid of their obligations. Lord John had shed tears in withdrawing 
a Reform Bill, now he has done it with a jocularity absolutely contemptuous 
But it is just possible he may again find this question of use to his political 
objects. After this bitter exordium Mr. Bright launched into a retrospeg 
of the Reform question since 1851, seasoning his history of successive ad. 
ministrations with sarcastic comments, and condemning all parties, eXcept 
Lord Aberdeen. His object was to show that there was a real and not, 
sham demand, and that unless concessions are made now, moderately, they 
Representation is now 4 
sham. “ You know that 6,000,000 of men as intelligent as yourselves ia 
all the common affairs of life are excluded from the exercise of the franchise, 
I, for one, undertake to say [ could find five hundred men from among that 
number who when brought into this louse could debate this question of re. 
form with as sound logic, as much courtesy, and as great general ability as we 
now discuss it.” When all our statesmen have admitted that our represen. 
tation is imperfect, is it becoming “that smad/ questions, such as thoe 
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lomage ty 
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| relating to Savoy and Nice, or the still smaller questions” to which Loni 


| 


piness of Italy would be better secured by there being two kingdoms of Italy | 
than one, and that if the King of Naples would have granted a constitution, we 


should have been glad to see two constitutional kingdoms in Italy. But still 
that was a question for the Italians themselves. It was for then to consider 
whether the prince, having hereditary right on his side, was a prince in whom 
they could trust, and they had the perfect right to regulate their internal affairs 
in such a ianner as to secure their own happiness. Was that a wrong prin- 
ciple ? 





We may have been wrong in our opinion that it would be better there | 


should be two kingdoms in Italy, but we said that the Italians only ought to | 


be the judges on that point.” 

Extremely anxious to maintain peace, *¢ I am unabie to express the im- 
portance I attach to the maintenance of peace,” desiring, therefore, that the 
peace of Villafranca should be kept, and that the Italians should seitle 
their own affairs, Lord John wrote the August despatch, recommending 
Sardinia in strong terms not to rush madly into war. But, without the 
knowledge of the Sardinian Government, Garibaldi sailed from Genoa, con- 
quered Sicily, landed in the kingdom of Naples, and entered the capital 
with a dozen companions as Dictator. The inference every man made for 
himself, looking to the large army and fleet of King Francis, was that the 
king “was not very strong in the affection of his subjects.” The question 
for the King of Sardinia, then, was what he should do? [Here Lord John 
digressed to show that England had protested against the doctrines laid 
down at the Congress of Verona to protect “the divinity of kings,” and 
quoted Lord Castlereagh’s reservation that the interference contemplated 
by the Holy Alliance could only be justitied by the strongest necessity and 
could not be reduced toarule.}] Lord John made out a case of necessity in 
favour of the King of Sardinia, justifying his intervention on the ground of 
the anarchy that ensued on the arrival of Garibaldi, Had anarchy con- 
tinued other Powers would have interfered. Lord John showed that his 
October despatch, justifying Sardinian intervention, was no new thing. 
“ The Powers of Europe very frequently, when it suits them,” do what Mr. 
Disraeli said was so new. Russia and Prussia lectured the King of Sar- 
dinia, and the French Minister was withdrawn from Turin. * Her Majesty’s 


Government felt that it was impossible, with any regard to the dignity of 
England, to maintain entire silence while Russia, Prussia, Austria and | 


France were doing all in their power, as far as their moral intluence would 
extend, to extinguish the freedom and independence of the new Italian 
State.” The Russian lecture was published, and therefore Lord John pub- 
lished his despatch. 

Taking up Mr. Disraeli’s alternative of the peace of Zurich or some great and 
indefinite danger, Lord John said Mr. Disraeli was not talking of the actual state 
of things. The Government wished to prevent war. They may fail, and if they 
do, they hope to be treated as fairly as Lord Derby’s Government was treated 
when in 1859 they failed to prevent war. An Italian Confederation is incon- 
sistent with Italian feeling. It could only be carried out by force of arms, and 
against doing it by force the Emperor is most deeply pledged. He means to keep 
steadfast to non-intervention. France and England are not divided on any great 
question. ‘ We are at the same time in close intimacy with the other great 








| 


John Russell had adverted that night should prevent so great an object as 
the amendment of the representation? Mr. Bright will despise his 
countrymen if they think Lord Jolin in the right. He predicted tha 
scenes like those of 1831 would be acted over again, and asked the Gover 
ment to threaten the House with resignation or dissolution in order to carry 
a Reform Bill. The speech of Lord John, he said, had absolved all thow 
members who were instrumental in placing him in office from their oblige 
tion to support the Government. ‘The session opens, and when very{litt 
is to be done, the noble lord refuses to do that for which alone he was seatel 
on the ministerial bench. Mr. Bright menaced the House with a period of 
excitement when a bill would pass, “‘ perhaps more extensive than many of 
us would like to pass,” and predicted evil consequences frum the failure of 
Ministers to do their duty. 

Mr. White’s amendment was negatived by 129 to 46, and the motion 
was agreed to. 

At the Wednesday sitting, on the motion that the Address should 
read a second time, Mr. Seymour FirzGeraup revived the question de 
bated between Lord John Russell and Mr. Disraeli touching the foreiga 
policy of the Government. His apology for doing so at that moment 
was, that Mr. Bright’s “ fairly indignant” speech on Parliamentary 
Reform had made it impossible for Mr. Fitzgerald to recal the attention 
of the louse. He now expressed his belief that if Government sincerely 
work for peace, it may be maintained, but not if they publish documents 
like the despatches of August 31 and October 27. The object of the tint 
was good—the maintenance of peace—but the language used was unneces 
sarily strong; for the second, Mr. Fitzgerald found a parallel in the de 
crees of the French Convention, and declared that the doctrine laid down 
sanctioned insurrection and intervention. Mr. Fitzgerald used Ms 
Disraeli’s language, remarking that he was “ bewildered,” ‘ confused,” 
** perplexed” by the course the Government had taken, and declaring that 
the despatch of October 27 had thrown difficulties in the way of those who 


‘are struggling for constitutional right, by favouring those who are for 


' 








revolution. Ile asked for explanations regarding our relations with 
France, and the state of Syria. 

Lord Joun Russett, who had not been in the House when Mr. Fite 
gerald began to speak, made a long reply. Lord John contended that Mr. 
itzgerald must adopt one of two courses—either say there should be 
interference by a foreign power, or show that in this case Sardinian inter- 
vention was unjustifiable. It would be absurd to lay down a rale that 
cases should,be placed in the same category. Each case must be judged by 
its own merits. Lord John gave instances of interventions—in Greece, 
against the Sultan; in Belgium, against Holland; in England, agaisst 
James II, Were these wrong? Lord Joha said Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Fitzgerald could not have paid any attention to the despatch they condemn, 
or they could not say it contained a general declaration in favour of insur 
rection. ‘They evade the facts. Mr. Fitzgerald said he would not discuss 
the general bearings of the Italian question; but, said Lord John, the 
rights and wrongs of the Italian question form the whole matter in dispute 
Reviewing the history of Naples since 1821, showing how Austria had 
tervened to put down the Constitutionalists, how the late king had for- 
sworn himself, how he broke faith with his ministers, Lord John justified 
the revolt of the Neapolitans, who were seeking constitutional government’ 

And let me here observe that there are now in Europe, as there havé 
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t various periods, three parties. There are those who are for despotism, 
ho are for disorder, and there are those who are for constitu- 
narchy; and I say that it is not unbetitting the English Government to 
tional me at when there is a contest among these principles they cannot favour 
declare — ‘they cannot show any countenance to disorder; but that with the 
f constitutional monarchy and of representative institutions, under the 
king who can keep his word, they do feel sympathy, and that they 
"lad to see such a cause flourishing in a country which is so glorious for its 
as recollections, and so distinguisled for the ability, industry, and activity 
+ +e gons a8 is Italy. (Meer, hear.) Therefore it was that when Russia and 
S aaa al impliedly Austria and France, expressed their disapprobation of 
seeeonpt to establish an independent Italy, I thought that the voice of this 
try might be heard on the other side, and that it might be shown that one 
‘ational monarchy at least would be glad to see the Italians free them- 
selves by their own exertions.” : } 
Lord John’s speech contained some other passages of great importance, 
og the position of the Pope, the state of Syria, and our relations with 
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France. 
— Pope.—* I have sometime s had in this House to find fanlt with a govern- 
ment which I have not mentioned to-day—viz. the temporal governinent of the 
Pope. Now, while I do not think that that government provided for the tempo- 
ral good of its subjects, I cannot but see in the Pope hi:nself a prince animated 
iyy te most benevolent designs, warin-hearted and kind, and with an Italian 
heart in his breast, feeling tor the Italian people. It remains for him now—and 
re for him even than for the Emperor of the French—to solve this Italian 
tion, At the commencement of his reign he showed—and showed most 
_his desire to govern his States in unison with the wishes and in unison 
wih the wants and interests of his subjects. I trust that the feelings whic h 
then inspired him will recur to his mind, and I do not at all despair of seeing 
him again show his sympathies for Italy, and make some agreement with the 








que 







King of Sardinia, who has been chosen by the ahnost unanimous voice of the 
Italians to be their temporal sovereign, by which, while resigning his secular 
vower, be shall retain the homage which is due to him even from those who are 
wee. 


not members of the Roman Catholic Church, and the spiritual authority which 
nust belong to one who is the head of a faith which is professed by so many 
millions of Christians.” 

Syria.—“ The French Government have said—and have said, I think, not 
unreasonably —that it was at the request of Europe that they sent their troops 
to occupy a part of Syria, that alarms have reached them that the massacres 
may be renewed, and that, as the occupation was begun at the instance and 
with the consent of Europe, it ought to finish at the same instance and with the 
same consent. ‘They have made that declaration at Constantinople, and the 
Sultan has said that, although a confer is not in his opinion necessary, and 
although he has no doubt that the occupation may cease without any danger to 
the people of Syria or the Lebanon, whom he is willing to protect, yet that he 
has no unwillingness to send a representative to a conference at Paris. Our 
consent was dependent upon that of the Sultan. We have said that we would go 
into no conference at which a representative of the Sultan should not be present, 
and we say now that the Sultan having given his consent we shall be ready to go 
intoa conference. The practical thing to be considered in that conference will, 
in my mind, be what is the disposition of the Sultan with respect to his own ter- 
. Syria belongs to no Power of Europe but the Sultan; it belongs to no 
erence, it isa dominion of the Sultan. Therefore, though it is perfectly 
sonable that the Powers in conference should ask the representative of ‘Tur- 
Sultan provided means for preserving tranquillity in Syria?’ still, 
the Sultan said, *1 am willing to undertake the responsibility of governing 
Syria without the occupation of foreign troops, and I can answer for the means 
which Ihave taken to secure its tranquillity,’ | believe that not one of them would 
wish to press the continuance of foreign occupation. That, however, is a matter 
into which we cannot enter, because it is to be the subject of a conference, an 
our ambassador must, of course, hear what is said by the representatives of 
other Powers in that conference. When anything is decided I shall be ready to 
inform the House of the determination which has been come to.” 

Relations with France. Mr. Disraeli “las more than once alluded to the 
close connexion and alliance which we maintained with France in the time of 
Elizabeth, in the time of Cromwell, and in the time of Sir R. Walpole. In the 
time of Elizabeth and in the time of Cromwell, and more especially in the time of 
Elizabeth, there was another danger to the independence of the States of Europe, 
and in the opinion of those great and wise sovereigns a more formidable danger 
than that which arose from the preponderance of France,—it was the danger 
naturally arising from the immense possessions and the ambition of Spain, and 
they sought to counteract that ambition, and to meet the schemes of supreme 
dominion over Europe, and the danger of the extinction of the Reformation by 
looking to France, many of whose subjects were then Protestants, as a counter- 
poise to the ambition and the preponderance of Spain. ‘That reason for an 
alliance with France has, at all events, disappeared. Sir R. Walpole likewise 
, itained a close alliance and connexion with France; but with 
he maintain that alliance and that connexion? He maintained it with 
Louis XV., the most unambitious of sovereigns, and Cardinal Fleury, the 
most peaceable of ministers, say, give me again the days of Louis XV. 
amd Cardinal Fleury (@ laugh), and my noble friend will be ready 
to act the part of Sir Robert Walpole, to write the most amiable letters 
to the Court of France, and to be in most intimate correspondence with it. 
But the days are not similar, the sovereigns are not similar. We must do all we 
can to keep on the best terms with France, and we have this satisfaction, that 
our objects cau always be avowed: they are perfectly legitimate ; they are to main- 
lain the peace of Europe, and to secure that every Power should be allowed its 
independence as at present enjoyed, We ask nothing more than that. This 
House, this country, asks nothing more than that. We have no projects of am- 
bition. We wish not to annex any country or any part of any country in 
Europe, and therefore we can boldly avow our meaning and can constantly main- 
lunit. That is all that I can say with regard to our own position. The Em- 
Peror of the French also knows the value of peace, and I trast that he will despise 
the counsels of those who tell hin that the greatness of France must be promoted 
*y any projects of war or of ambition. It was the opinion of the Powers who 
tntered France in 1814, that for the security of Europe France ought to be 
ereat—France ought to be strung. Since that time she has increased in great- 
ness and in force, Her territory is large, her population intelligent. The works 
of her industry and those of her intellect are appreciated in Europe,.and I may say 
: It appears to me that a sovereign of France 





























in all the countries of the world. 
taunot better consult her interests than by following the paths of peace, and by 
maintaining that great and glorious country in the position which she holds—a 
sition which we need not envy, but which we must ail admire as that of a 
country containing a population as brave and as intelligent as any that has ever 
txisted. With all these advantages I see no reason why we and all the other Powers 
of Europe may not act together in peace with France. I certainly do not share 
the apprehensions which have been expressed by a sovereign who has lately come 
to the throne, that we are immediately on the eve of great convulsions. I trust 

t such evils may be averted; I trust that peace may be maintained; but 
under any circumstances I hope that this country will always be prepared to 
maintain its own dignity and independence.” (Cheers. ) 

The Address was agreed to, and presented to the Queen by the whole 
House on Thursday. 


Rerorm. 

Mr. Locke KrixG has given notice of a motion for leave to bring in a 
bill to reduce the franchise to counties. Mr. WARNER will then move, as 
an amendment, that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report 
what changes it may be desirable to introduce to amend the representation 
of the people. 

Tue Inpraw Loan. 

Mr. Crawrorp inquired whether the necessity for raising a loan of 
3,000,0002 in London, for the service of the Government of India, was 
owing to circumstances connected only with railway receipts and expendi- 
ture; or whether it arose from the falling off of the available sources of in- 
come or increase of expenditure in India? (//ear.) 
| Sir Cartes Woop said that instead of remitting money from India to 

defray expenses incurred on account of India at home, the home treasury 
apphed the payments made by the railway companies to meet the home 
expenditure. But, since the railway companies have not paid in so much 








as he anticipated, and since the expenditure in India in public works has 
| been 6,000,0002 instead of 4,500,000, there remained a balance against 
| this country of nearly 3,000,0002. This is eatirely on railway account. Par- 
liament had given him power to raise a loan, and that he had to raise a 
loan was owing entirely to circumstances connected with railway receipts 
and expenditure. There is no need to borrow a sixpence for the Indian 
Government in consequence of the state of the public receipts and expendi- 
ture. There may be a little falling off in the revenue on account of the 
famine, but then the expenditure has been reduced 6,800,0002. in two 
years. He believed the income and expenditure of India would be balanced 
next year if taxation and reduction were equal to what they were this. 
He hoped there would be no need of any further loan for the purposes of 
the state. 





SUSINESS OF THE IloUsE. 

Lord PALMERSTON moved for a Select Committee “ to consider whether, 
by any alterations in the forms and proceedings of the House, the despatch 
of business can be more effectually promoted.” Showing that great im- 
provements have been made of late years, he remarked that expedition is 
not the sole purpose for which the House meets, and that therefore it was 
not for the executive to propose specific measures. Those measures should 
be considered by a committee, and not a small one: he proposed twenty- 
one members. Many suggestions have been made, one that a bill should 
be taken up at the stage it had reached the preceding session; another, 
that Government should obtain an additional day; a third, that a limit 
should be put to the practice of making motions on the adjournment of the 
House from Friday to Monday, and on going into Committee of Supply ; 
but we should remember that grievances and supply go together. It wasa 
practice for members to make speeches, and “ put themselves right,” as they 
call it, by moving that the House should adjourn. This, he thought, is not 
in accordance with strict rule. Without giving any opinion on these sug- 
| gestions, he moved for a Select Committee. 

A short debate ensued. Mr. Horsman seemed inclined to throw all 
the blame of delay on the Government, and moved an amendment to that 
| effect ; a course which again brought out Mr. Disnagt as the defender of 
the Government. Mr. Disraeli ‘thinks the House has, on the whole, got 
through a great deal of business in a satisfactory manner. The House is 
| the great council of the nation, and is not summoned simply to pass the 
| measures of the executive. Seeing that there is a fair chance, in the 
pee of “comprehensive” measures, of getting through the business in 
a satisfactory manner, he could not support Mr. Horsman’s uncourteous 
|censure. Let us confine ourselves to forms and proceedings. Mr. Bricut 
leould not support Mr. Horsman. Mr. Bright seemed to think that the 
House must wait until the people give a decided majority to one party or 
the other before business can proceed quickly. Sir Grorce Luwis sup- 
| ported the motion by a speech which amplified the subjects referred to by 
| Lord Palmerston, showing the difficulties that arise to obstruct the transac- 
tion of business. Mr. Monckron Muicnes spoke on the side of Mr. Hors- 
man, and was answered by Sir Joun Pakineton, who held that they must 
look (o the improvement of the forms and proceedings. He cordially sup- 
ported the motion. Mr. Duncompe and Mr. Scutty looked for a remedy in 
the shortening of speeches, especially of the speeches of those who “ sit 
near the table.” 
Ihe amendment was withdrawn, and the motion agreed to. 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 

ly an arrangement with the Bank, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
| reduced the cost of the management of the public debt by 50,000/.; the 
Bank agrees to diminish, perhaps abolish, the period of * shutting,” and to 
give facilities for the payment of dividends in the country. The plan in- 
volves the direct payment of the allowance the Bank makes to the State 
in return for certain privileges into the Treasury, and in turn the amount it 
receives for managing the debt will be paid in the gross, and direcily, by 
the Exchequer. On Thursday the House went into committee, and, on the 
motion of Mr, GLApsronr, adopted two resolutions necessary for carrying 
out the agreement. 


Panocuiar AssussMENTS. 

Sir Georce Lawis has obtained leave to bring in a bill to improve the 
mode of assessments, He desires to introduce greater uniformity, and to 
deprive parish officers of discretionary power. The measure is to be limited 
to the poor-rates, and the charges paid out of the poor-rates and county~ 
rates, Overseers are to prepare a valuation roll; this roll will, in counties, 
be submitted to a board, and when approved, the valuation will be enforced. 
Every assessment must be enforced in accordance with the rate sanctioned 
by the board. 


Hieuwars. 

Sir Georce Lewis obtained leave to reintroduce his measure of last 
year respecting highways, remarking that every year makes legislation 
more expedient, But the bill is only permissive. It may be adopted by 
| counties or not. 

New Mempers. 

On the first day of the session, several new Members took the oaths 
| and their seats. Mr. Layard (Southwark), Mr. Moffatt (Honiton), Mr. 
Hardy (Dartmouth), Mr. Pigott (Reading), Lord Bury (Wick Burghs), 
Mr. Beaumont (Newcastle), Lord Stanhope (South Notts), Mr. Vyner 
(Ripon), Mr. Barttelot (West Sussex), Mr. Wyndham (Cumberland), and 
Mr. Phillipps (Pembrokeshire). 

New Writs. 

Writs were ordered on Tuesday for the election of new Members for South 

Wilts, in the room of Mr. Sidney Herbert, who has been called to the 
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Upper House as Lord Herbert; for Bolton, in the room of Mr. Joseph 
Crook, who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; for Bradford, in the room 
of Mr. Titus Salt, who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; and for the 
county of Aberdeen, in the room of Lord Haddo, now Earl of Aberdeen in 
the peerage of Scotland. 

On Wednesday a writ was ordered for the election of a Member for Cork 
County, in the room of Mr. Deasy, now a Baron in the Irish Exchequer 
Court. 


Alisrellancans. 


The following reply has been addressed by Lord Palmerston to a 
letter from Messrs. Crawford, Baines, and Buxton, accompanying the 
memorial signed by sixty liberal members of the House of Commons, 
urging upon his lordship the necessity of retrenchment in the public 
expenditure :— 

“94, Piccadilly, Jan. 30, 1861. 

“My dear Mr. Crawford,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of the 
letter signed by yourself, Mr. Baines, and Mr. Buxton, which transmitted 
to me the memorial addressed to me by some members of the liberal party 
in the House of Commons, who have generally supported her Majesty's 
present Government. 1 beg to assure you that | am much gratified by the 
friendly spirit in which this memorial has been drawn up; and | entirely 
concur in the opinion it conveys, that a due regard to economy should be 
observed in making arrangements for the public services of the nation. It 
is the duty of the responsible advisers of the Crown to propose such esta- 
blishments and such estimates as, according to the best judgment they can 
form upon the knowledge they possess of the general state of affairs, may 
appear to them to be requisite for the interest and security of the empire ; 
and it will be the endeavour of her Majesty’s Government so to perform 
this duty as to obtain the approval and support of Parliament and of the 
country. 

“My dear Mr. Crawford, yours sincerely, 

“*R. W. Crawford, Esq.” “* PALMERSTON. 


It is understood that the Queen will hold levees at St. James's Palace on 
Thursday, the 14th inst., Wednesday, the 20th inst., and on Wednesday, 
the 13th of March next. 


Mr. Stainer, formerly a chorister of St. Paul's Cathedral, has been 
elected organist to the University of Oxford, in the room of the late Dr. 
Elvey. 

Mr. Frederick H. Whymper has been appointed a sub-inspector of fac- 
tories. 

Mr. Joseph Severn has been appointed her Majesty's Consul at Rome. 
Mr. Severn is well known for his knowledge of the fine arts, and the interest 
he has taken in matters relating thereto during his long residence at Rome. 

Mr. Smale, of the equity bar, has been appointed attorney-general at 
Hong-Kong, in the place of Mr. Adams, who has become the chief justice. 
Mr. Smale is well known as having been for many years a reporter in 
Chancery. 

Sir Francis Head, Governor-General of Canada, with Lady Head, and 
their family, embarked at Liverpool on Saturday, on their return to 
Canada. 

Among recent deaths, that of Mrs. Gore, the novelist, is conspicuous 
She died on the 29th of January, at Linwood, Lyndhurst, after a week of 
severe suffering, in her sixty-first year. She wrote innumerable novels of 
the class called “ fashionable,” and was successful in that career. For some 
time before her death she had been blind. 

Dr. Baudinel, so long librarian of the Bodleian Library, died on Wednes- 
day. He had not long resigned that office, which he had held for nearly 
half a century. 

Mr. Burford, who has so long been well known as the painter and exhi- 
bitor of admirable panoramas, died on the 30th of January, at the age of 
seventy. It is now thirty-two years since he began his exhibitions. They 
have enjoyed perennial favour ever since. 

The Abbé Alexis Tinet, a famous French preacher, who recently left 
France fearing that he had spoken too strongly of the Emperor, was found 
drowned in the Canada Deck last week. An attempt was made to show 
that he had committed suicide, but a jury returned an open verdict. 


Lord Enfield, a Member of Parliament, was summoned as a juror. He 
obeyed the summons in the Court of Common Pleas, and urged his right to 
exemption. The Lord Chief Justice said he ought not to have been sum- 
moned, as Members of Parliament are not bound to serve in any other 
court than the High Court of Parliament, the highest in the realm. 

Lord Raynham, M.P., caused a Mrs. Condon to be arrested as a 
beggar, and she was shut up in custody from Saturday to Monday, when 
she was released. She then bronght an action for false imprisonment. 
But a jury was of opinion that she was properly arrested, and found for the 
defendant 


The Victor Emmanuel, an iron-built barque, ran on the shore of Chale 
bay, near Blackgang Chine, in the Isle of Wight. She went to pieces im- 
mediately. The ship drove on the rocks and broke up so swiftly that no 
signal of distress could be given, in fact ; the ship ** may be compared to a 
glass bottle cast against a huge stone.” All her crew, except four, were 
lost. Had she been of the now much despised wood, perhaps all her crew 
would have been alive. 


A large body of soldiers belonging to the Foot Guards were invited to 
Exeter Hall to hear the “ Messiah,” on Saturday, by Mr. Martin. They 
came in military order, were each supplied with a copy of the words, they 
behaved remarkably well, and, at Mr. Martin’s request, joined in singing 
“ God Save the Queen” at tie close of the performance. 

The Liverpool magistrates have granted an application from the autho- 
rities of the United States for the surrender of one Mitchell, a black sea- 
man, who, on the high seas, attempted to murder the master of a mer- 
chant ship. 

The underwriters of Liverpool and London have determined to raise their 
rate 1 per cent. on cargoes from the southern ports of the United States, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY Moryyy, 

Both Houses of Parliament sat last night : 

in the House of Commons a great number of questions were put, ay 
was nearly seven o'clock before this portion of the business on the » 
was disposed of and the House proceeded to motions. i 

Sir C, Woon, in reply to Colonel SyKrs, stated that the whole y. 
new Indian loan had been taken up at a rate above the minimum oy: 
and, consequently, the transaction had been effected on the most favoun 
terms. 

Lord J. Russext, in reply to a series of questions condemnatory gf, 
Druse chiefs who had taken part in the outrages in the Lebanon, stat 
that it had been arranged between the European Commission agj ; 
Turkish authorities that none of the chiefs should be executed until the» 
dence on which they were convicted was submitted to the Commissigns 
If, in their opinion, the evidence was insufficient to warrant the conyig 
execution of the sentence would be arrested. 

Sir C. Woop, with reference to the * Mysore Grant,” explained ¢ 
10,0007, had been granted to pay debts, 40,000/, to provide reside, 
and a capital sum invested, sufficient to pay 17,000/. a year to vary 
members of the family of Tippoo Sultan. ‘These moneys had been ty 
from funds accruing from property belonging to Tippoo; the arrangene 
was satisfactory to the family, whose sanction was requisite under 4 
treaty, while, at the same time, a saving would be effected to the Indy 
revenue. 

The CHanceiior of the Excurgver, in reply to Mr. Crawford, « 
there was no intention to alter the last arrangements with respect to 1 
excise duty on spirits. 

A short discussion arose on the case of Anderson, the escaped negro slap 
ordered by the Canadian Court of Queen’s Bench to be surrendered, 
Couturier said it was the almost unanimous opinion of Westminster }j 
that decision was wrong. Lord PaALMERrsTon announced that the Gove 
ment had come to the conclusion that Anderson’s case should be consiile 
as affected by the law of Canada—that was, of England—and that if hew 
not guilty of any offence under our law, tlie case did not come under + 
provisions of the treaty. A despatch had been sent to the Governor-Gew 
ral of Canada, ordering him not to deliver up Anderson until he had fe 
ther instructions from the Home Government. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Vittiers moved for the appointment of a Select Committee tor 
quire into the administration of the relief of the poor under the Poor Ly 
Amendment Acts. There was a prevalent opinion that the system ly 
broken down, especially during the late severe weather, and the ext 
suffering consequent upon it among the poorer classes. A general opini 
also prevails that the objects for which the Board was originally g 
pointed have been sufficiently attained, and that it may now be dispense | 
with, leaving the Guardians of the Poor Law Unions a larger amount¢ | 
discretionary power, especially with respect to the granting of out-dse| 
relief, and the control of officials, than they now possess. ‘These and ¢ 
milar questions were all fair subjects for investigation, and on the par 
the Government he promised every assistance and information. 

Mr. Epwin James, Lord Ronert Cecr., Mr. Ayrron, Mr. Drepes, a 
Sir G. C. Lewis, took part in the brief discussion which followed. Mr. Jame 
heard from all parts of the country dissatisfaction expressed with the working 
of the Poor Law Board. Lord R. Cecil, on the contrary, thought the maint 
nance of the Board with all its existing powers. was the only way to preves 
the return of enormous evils which existed previous to its appointment, As 
defects which had been observable in the metropolis during the late seve 
weather originated with the District Boards of Guardians, and not the Ce 
tral Board. At the same time, he was not averse to a fair inquiry. Mk 
Ayrton said the radical defect of our Poor Law system was the want of! 
general system of rating, and the breaking up of the existing areas ¢ 
management and charges. Mr. Deedes suggested that the scope of th 
inquiry should be enlarged, so that the committee might inquire into 
operation or the law itself, and Sir G. C. Lewis, adopting that suggestit 
moved the addition of words to the original motion to that effect. In the 
shape the motion was agreed to. . 
In committee, the CHANCELLOR of the Excurqver moved a resolutit® 
as the foundation of a bill authorizing the Treasury to guarantee a mil 
mum interest of 45 per cent. upon the paid up capital of the Red Sea a 
India Telegraph Company, in accordance with arrangements entered ist 
by Lord Derby's Government with that company, under circumstant 
which prevented the guarantee from coming under the consideration of the 
House. This motion gave rise to considerable discussion, in the course © 
which a strong hope was expressed that the Government would take watt 
ing by the past and refrain from entering into guarantees, which, like th 
present, entailed upon the public the payment of 36,000. a year for fits 
years, without any corresponding guarantee that the service contracted fur 
would be performed. The Chancellor of the Exchoquer, in reply, pledge: 
himself, on the part of the Government, to bring all such questions unde: 
the notice of the House, and to give ample time for discussion. 
The resolution was agreed to. : 
The CHANCELLOK of the Excurever again, in committee, moveé? 
preliminary resolution, on which to found the Post-otlice Savings Bank 
(Consolidated Fund) Bill. The object was to afford increased facilitie 
for the deposit of small savings through the medium of the money onde 
oftices, of which there were between 2U00 and 3000 open at all busines 











in order to cover the war and other expenses. 


hours throughout the country, and every day in the week, The Savi? 
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Banks were comparatively few in number (600), and were only open oc- 
casionally. He believed that the measure would largely promote habits | 
of thrift among the w orking classes. Deposits would be received down to 
the amount of 1s. and interest paid thercon at the rate of 25 per cent. The 

machinery would not at all interfere with the existing service of the 
Post- -office, and he confidently hoped that it would afford a large addition to 
the present means for investing small savings. One great advantage 
was that the Government, by this plan, would become responsible for 
on payment of both interest and principal from the moment the money 

ame into its hands. At present the Government were not responsible until 
the money was paid in by the savings banks. Any deficiency arisi 
from the management of the Post-oflice S avings Bz inks would be har: ze 
on the Consolidated Fund. 

The resolution was agreed to, and the House adjourned. 

In the House of Lords the Marquis of NonmManny rose before the regular 
business commenced, to call attention t erroneous statements in a 
recent speech of Mr. Bright, which he was desirous of correcting, when 
Earl GRANVILLE called him to order, and protested against the time of the 
House being occupied by discussions that could lead to The 
Lord Chancellor also decided that the course proposed to be taken was 
wrong and irregular; whereupon Lord Normanby, with some warmth of 
manner, declared that while he submitted to the law as laid down by the 
Lord President and the Lord Chancellor, he would reserve to himself the 
of bringing on the matter when the motion for adjournment was 
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nothing. 
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made. 


the public business of the House. The Government considered that it was 
better there should be a Committee appointed by each House, than a joint 
Committee, because the forms of procedure were so different in each. But 
although the Committee appointed last night by the Commons, and that 
he proposed, would act independently of each other, would, he hoped, 
communicate freely with each other, so that the result of their respective 
deliberations mizht harmonize, and promote a more effective and speedy 
despatch of public business. In the discussion which ensued, Lord Denny 
earnestly repeated a suggestion which he has urged upon former occasions, 
namely, that importance, which had through certain stages 
in either House, but which cannot be passed before the prorogation, should 
be taken up at that stage in the next session. It should be in the power 
of the Government, towards the close of the session, to select and press to 
a conclusion measures of urgency, while his suggestion, with respect to 
important bills, would save much time which was now wasted. 

Lord RepESDALE was of opinion that the way in which business was 
conducted in that House required no amendment. All that was needed was 
that the Commons should follow their example, in expediting the passage, 
not only of the bills sent down to them from the Lords, but 
that were to be sent up to the Lords. 

The Lorp Cuancetior, Earl Grey, and the Marquis of Nonmanny, 
concurred in throwing the blame of delay in conducting public business 
upon the House of Commons, and expressed a hope that the deliberations 
of the two committees sitting peri passu, and communicating freely with 

each other, would result in the public benefit. 

The motion was agreed to nem. dis. 
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A telegram from Naples, dated Thursday night, states that two other ex- 
plesions of powder magazines at Gaeta have compelled the garrison to ask 
for an armistice of 48 hours, to bury their dead and disinter the living 
from the ruins caused by the bombardment. General Ciaidiai granted the 









armistice, although it was azainst his interest. The explosion caused 
great damage to the battery San Antonio. The Bourbon soldiers are 
greatly discouraged. General Cialdini has offered necessaries for their 


wounded. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuance, Fripay Arrernoon, 


The Money Market has been tight throughout the week, owing not to 
the want of supplies, for they have been ample, but to houses preparing 
themselves with large reserves in anticipation of a political and financial 
crisis. Rates have been firm at 6} to 7 per cent, the most transactions 
being at the maximum. Lenders for the New India Five per Cent Loan 
were received up to 1 o'clock to-day, the minimum figure was 98}, and it 
appears that there were applications at that price for about 636,900/, and 
at prices above it for no less than 5,535,600/. Of course, at this early 
stage, it cannot be ascertained what amount bas been exactly applied for, but 
it is already stated that large numbers have been rejected. A large business, 
chiefly of a speculative character, has been done in the scrip of the New Loan, 
and transactions took place as high as 1014; a slight reaction has since 
set in, and the quotation is now only 1004 to 101, The principal busi- 
ness during the week in the Consol Market has been in connexion with the 
settlement, which was finally concluded to-day ; but the fluctuations hav 
again been sudden and sharp. On Monday the first figures were 924 92} ; 
and upon the telegram conveying a summary of the Emperor's speec h, a de- 
cline to 912 912 took place Oj verations commenced next day at 914 after 
the pul lic -ation ‘of her Majesty’s speech. A recovery afterwards took place 
to 91} 912, and a gradual advance to 92 for money. ‘To-day the market 
opened 92] 924 per March account, and afterwards improved to 922 
* sellers” only some extensive sales for realization have since taken place, 
and the last price is 924 924 with a heavy market. An arrangement has 
been entered into between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Bank 
Directors, by which a saving to the country of 50,000/ per annum will be 











accomplished in connexion with the remuneration for the working of the 
National Debt. 
The Foreign Market has again been active, but without causing any 


very important change in values, as has been the case for some time past; 


attention has been chiefly given to Mexican stock, which, often being ex- | 


tremely flat, is now good at 2 234 234, Buenos Ayres 92 94, and the Three per 
Cent Bonds 29 30; Grenada ie tive, 15 16; Ditto Deferred, 54 6; Pre- 
mium Stocks have been somewhat in demand, and have improved to 97 98; 
Ditto Three per C ent, 73 74; Ditto Uribarren, 80 82 ; Ditto the DollarBonds, 
78 80; Venezuela Bonds are exac tly 21 22 ; Ditto ¢ Ine and a Half per Cent, 
11 12; Chilian Four and a Half per Cents, 82 84; Ditto Six per Cents, 101 
103; Victor Emmanuel quiet at 93 94; and Sardinian dull at 81 82 ; Russian 


Earl Granvitie moved for the appointment of a Select Committee on 


Five per Cents, 104106; Ditto Three per Cents, 604 614; Brazilian Four 
jand a Half per Cents 85 86; Spanish Three per C ents, 47} 48; Ditto De- 
| ferre d, 404 405 }; Ditto Certificates, 53 52 

The R: ailws ay Market has shown great heaviness every day, and, in some 
instances, a very serious decline has been established, especially in Great 
Western, since the late announcement; the last price is quoted 69} 694. 
Midland has receded to 131° 3 1: 3245 . Lenton and North-W estern, 1004 101; 
London and South-Western, 93 $ 94}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 114} 3 





115}; ¢ ‘aledonian, 973 9723; London ae Brighton, 1144 1154; South 
Eastern and Dover, 854 852; Great Northern, 111 112; ditto A Stock, 
104 105 ; these figures all show a decline. Manchester, Sheffiel,d and 


Lincoln, 51 514; North Staffordshire, 14} 145; Berwick, 104} 105; 
North British, 65 654: Chester and Holyhead, 53 534; and E astern Coun- 
}ties 50} 50}. Foreign shares have been rather firm in consequence of 








higher quot stions from the Paris Bourse, but operations are limited. Lom- 
bardo - Venetian, 13 dis.; Northern of France, 38 ; 365 37 
Luxembourg, 64 6 Sambre and Meuse, 55 5); Namur and Liege, 7e 8; 


1 
L gal 


East Indian, 974 ; Great Indian Peninusla, M44 954; Bombay and 
Baroda, 91.92. Marine Insurance Shares have been pre ssed ted sale on the 
Market, and prices are lowered. Ocean 32.32; Universal, 1 413; Thames 


and Mersey, £1. Joint-Stock Banks have been sought after, and quota- 
tions have improved. City, 69 71; London and Westminster, 614 624; 
Union, 24 25; London Joint Stock, 294 304, 


The Markets are all he 


wy after oflicial hours 


PRICES CURRENT. 






































RITiISH FUNDS. (Closing 1 4.) 
Friday briday 
} per Cent Consols ...... inlensinitineel 13 Bank Stock, 10 per Cent,........... 235 
Ditto for Account .............. Og (India Stock, 10) per Cent ... is} 
Sper Cents Reduced , Exchequer Bills, 14d per diem.. par 
New 3 per Cents ............. | Exchequer Bonds, 500/ — 
Ammmies BEBO .....cccoccvescccsveccoes India Bonds, 4 per Cent ss 
Amnuities ISS ........c.cccssssescseses — 
PORELGN FUNDS 
ad ton | Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian.... rp. ct a (An.Ct.) 
Belgian ; “7; Mexican ; : 
ee : Peruvian........ 
Brazilian.... mg Portuzuese 1855 $5) 
Buenos Ayres........... od Russian 105 
RE ee sl} 
II cvenceukowseesbaionsseantl  ” eee 473 
Ditto .....0006 oncscovenecenesenes Ditto New Deferre 2 
Duteh (2x. 12 Guiles 2] 64 Ditto Passiv cosceeese 17} 
ER eee ! Too eer 6 | 71 
I atin VeEMeCRUOIA. .ccccocccccccccccssceed = v1 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Vietoria, cap. 52, for the Week ending 
1 Weds lay, the 6th day of Feb, Isul 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued ...........cccerecresses £25,488,515 | Government Debi ; el 00 
| Other Securities ww 
} Gold Coin and Bullion . 744.970 
Silver Bullion 1,268,345 
£25488 15 £25,488, 5 
BANKING DEPARTMEN! 
Proprietors’ Capital ............ £14,555,000 | Government Securities (inclu. 
Rest. ....... salar ra aa E $485,795 ding Dead Weight Annuity) £8,444,776 
Public De »posits* 1,186,479 Other Securities . 19,954,408 
Other Deposit comme 12,927,030 | Notes ....0c..cccccccces 5,609,080 
Seven Days and oth Bills.. 655,581 | Gold and Silver Coin 819.5: 
| 





| es | 


£24, 807,759 | 


£ $4,807,785 


























* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
ind Dividend Account 
Bl LION 
Vero Per oz 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 3/. 17 | Silver in Ba Standard......... Ol. 5s. 1}d 
BIRTHS 
On the 2nd of January, at Serampore, the Wife of George Smith, Esq., of a son, 
On the 27th, at Grey Abbey, the Lady Charlotte Montgomery, of a son. 
On the 27th, at Les Mériennes, Guernsé the Wife of Hi, C. Raikes, Esq., H.M."s 
Benzal Civil Service, of a son 
, at 17, Eaton-place South, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Spring Rice, of a 
daughter 
On the 3rd instant, at No. 13. Canning-street, Liverpool, the Wife of Commander 
Jobn Franier Ross, RN... of Her Majesty's ship Desperate, of a son 
On the 6th, at 1, Ulster-terrace, Regent's Park, the Wife of Arthur Kekewich, Esq., 
barrister-at-law, of a daughter 
On the 6th. in South-street, the Wife of Alexander Matheson, Esq., M.P., of a son. 
MARRIAGES 
On the 24th of December, 1860, at Christ Church, Colombo, Ceylon, Wilmot, fifth 
son of the late Thomas Cave-Brown-Cave, Esq., of Repton Lodge, and grandson of 
the late Sir William Cave-Brown-Cave, Bart., to Marie Annie, youngest child of the 
late William Skinner, Esq., of Caleutta, and granddaughter of the late Major-General 
Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie, K.C.B 
On the 5th instant, at St. Mary Monmouth, the Rev. William Dyke, B.D., Fellow 
of Jesus College, and reetorof | *ndon, Glocestershire, to Anne, younger daughter 
of the late Charles Morgan, Esq., of Dixton, Monmouthshire 
On the 6th, at St. Peter's Church, Pimlico, George Henry Finch, Esq., eldest son 
of Mr, and Louisa Finch, to Emily Eglantine, eldest daughter of Mr. and Lady 
Georgians B 
On the 7th, at St. George's Bloomsbury, Nicholas William Grimshaw, Eaq., of 
Belfast, to Ella, only daughter of the late James Ramsey Newsam, Esq, of Belfast 
and Walsall 
| DEATHS 
| Om the 29th Jan., at Linwood, Lyndhurst, Catherine Frances, wife of the late 
} Charles Arthur Gore., I st. Ist Life Guards, aged 61 
On the 30th, at his residen: 5, Camden-road Villas, Robert Burford, Esq., of 
Leicester-square, in the 70th year of his age 


On the 3rd inst. at Strathtyrum House, St. Andrews, Major-General Gairdner, C.B., 


aged 71. 
1) second son of Dr. 








| On the 4th, at Glasgow, in his 7th year, Frederick Thomas, 

| T. Anderson, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow 

| On the Sth, at 15, Craven-hill gat “ ms, General Peter de la Motte, C.B., of the 3rd 
| Regt. Bombay Light Cavalry, aged 7: 


at Leamington, ¢ # George Baker, R.N., second son of the late 
in his 65th year 
Oxford, in his 80th year, the Rev. Bulkeley Bandinel, 


-Skerne, Durham, and late librarian of the Bodleian 


m the éth inst., 

Sir Robert Baker, 
|} On the 6th inst., at 
‘ rector of Haughton-le 





D.D., 
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sis : ante 
4 ITO. OR TUE r where her interests are at stake,” a limi srritory strete 
FOPICS OF THE DAY, _ | sere her interests are at stake,” a limited territory stn 
na ing at this moment only from Copenhagen to Pekin. ]j;, 
only for “ right,” “honour,” and * humanity,” that F 

T Da *S SPEEC pase Mee _—— . SOE de ralieg 
HE EY [PEROR bey PEEC it. _ | embroils the world, and the bold assertion is proved by illy. 
Or the score of manifestoes issued by Louis Napoleon since | trat ions at least as courageous. The ” rieht”’ ot France Wag 

1848, his speech of the 4th instant is decidedly the worst. | paintai a he asl f 
= wae ’ = é “ “ says » “ r the se > Savor 
a Ne — ~on uther thag ielisanaaali Apter: Bg feta maint uined, nays the Emperor, by the seizure of Saygy. 
RCRD he haughty trankness With wich the Emperor | The “honour” of France was defended when she thrust he. 
of the French sometimes endeavours to disarm the opinion : 
he refuses to obey. Vague as the speech of a constitutional 
monarch, it is as imperial as the “reseript” of a Russian 
ezar. ead by the light of his promises and his character, 
it can be interpreted only in one way—the utterance of a 
sullen determination to carry out his own plans, which plans 


self into an English quarre! with Pekin. “ Humanity” yo 
invoked when France “ went to” Syria, sanctioned EXeCutions 
almost as numerous as the massacres they avenged, anj 
stopped there. France truly is peaceful ; she wars only whe, 
a nationality invokes her aid,when her sovereign has an “ide,” 
page I | 8 when her “interests are at stake,’ when her “ right” js a. 
he is xt the same time resolute to conceal. In the entire serted, when her “honour is to be avenged.” and, finally 
oration nothing is evident except an unchangeable will. when she can plead the name of * humanity.” “ 
France asks the Emperor for some reasonable instalment | ‘ 
of her freedom, Europe for reassurance against designs of texts, all quoted trom the Emperor's own mouth, does not dis 
conquest. Louis Napoleon answers France by a description | tineily fit? We say nothing of the “idea,” which, like, 
of her Legislature, which is an almost scornful exposure | waterproof overcoat, will fit and protect anything. But the 
of its impotence. The Senate, says his Majesty, “uses | «pjehv? maintained in the seizure of Savoy may justify 
the conservative power of its own initiative only in grave | eluteh at the frontier of the Rhine. France has “ interes 
circumstances,” which, of course, under an Ewperor so} at stake” in Egypt or in Pondicherry. “ Her honow 
able, can never oceur, Under all other cireumstances it | would be avenged” by wiping out Humbert’s fiasco on the 
gives advice ’ With the usual result of that imbecile | Jrish coast. Humanity may eall to her from Poland 
proceeding. The Corps Légisiatit’ «discusses the laws,” | }{ungary, as easily as from Damascus or the Lebanon. The 
but “ their rejection does not shake power nor arrest speech, in short, signifies simply that France is strong, that 
the progress ot affairs, and does not oblige the sovereign | her ruler will go ‘his own road, and that phrases are no 
to take for councillors men who have not his confidence.” | jonger necessary to disguise his imperious volition. If the 
That sentence is surely clear enough to convince even prinee who told Europe that “the age of conquests had 
those who believe that 2 Napoleon and freedom are com- passed,” took Savoy and Nice, what will he take now tha 
patible. As if, however, to leave no doubt of his meaning, | annexation is only a “right maintained?” If the deelars. 
the Emperor goes out of his way to deride, in presence of a tion, the “ Empire is peace,” preceded eight years of prep. 
Parliament, Parliamentary institutions. Debate, he said, in} pation for war, what is at hand when war has become a com 
the Orleanist Chamber, produced “ little sincerity in delibe- | tineent probability ? 
ration, little of stability in the progress of government, and There is but oueh »peful feature in the speech for those who 
little useful work accomplished.” A clearer enunciation of} desire tranquillity. The power of the ruler of France is ter. 
the leading ideas of Cwsarism was never offered since | pjp]e only so long as he is more thana mere emperor. Itis 
Frederick the Great compressed the “new polity” into 2] the eenius on a throne, not the throne itself, which disquiets 
single line, “ My people are to say what they please, and 1 | European statesmen. Yet the genius has surely succumbed 
am to do as I please.” The Emperor grants no freedom, |to the vapour of Imperialism when a man who has been 
save the right to his own nominees, to taik, without danger | student, conspirator, prisoner, and sovereign, whose intellect 
of arrests by the police. Even this poor privilege 1s place 1) has been for ten vears the guiding force of Europe, can s 
under a restriction subtle as Italian ever devised. No far Jose himself in self-exaltation, as to utter such sentences 
amendment can be offered, or discussed, unless signed by las this: “Such is a rapid survey of the general situation of 
five members of the Chamber. In all contests for freedom | affairs. Now, let apprehensions be dissipated, let contidenee 
the miss have waited for a leader, though the leader be but a | be confirmed ; and why should not commercial and indus 
Janet Geddes. It is the daring protest of the single mind | ¢yial aflairs renew their activity 2” Why, in short, should 
which stirs the mass to disregard the first impulse to submit. | not corn grow when the Cwsar is wanting wheat ? 
Committees, like councils of war, never fight. Lt was Mira- | ot Sey 
beau, not a committee of five, who Dade the Assembly reject | sissies abeneinidatae cide akc eameninned 
the constitution Louis the Sixteenth had just imposed. It | MIE STATE OF PARTIES, 
was Hampden, not a Quarter Sessions, who brought the |Tmerr is a class of people very numerous in London who 
demand of ship-money before a legal tribunal. | bear to politieians about the relation which a country attorney 
The force of this satirical refusal of freedom is increased! bears to a jurist. They are always full of * points,” whieh 
by the events amidst which it was uttered. The words |seem to them the very essence of the law; small anecdotes 
would be harsh in Russia, but in France the disappointmeut | of Ministerial disputes, indifferent changes in local “ infle 
they will produce must be measured by the extent of the | ence,” unmarked defections from this or that coterie, in- 
antecedent hope. For eight years the thought of a.country | trigues among men whose support is as unnoticed as their 
whose thoughts have so often’ remodelled society in Europe, | opposition. The broad stream of events brings these men 
has been compressed into silence ; during all that time, the only straws. They quote opinions till they cannot under- 
highest intellects of France have hoped with a hope ever stand opinion, and watch the weathereock till they cannot 
growing fainter, that the leader of the army and the peasants | feel the wind. These political cacklers are just now 1 full 
was wiser than his followers, that he would one day emaneci- | feather, and their points all tend to establish this argument 
pate thought, and “ crown the edifice” with freedom. The | —the Conservatives are gaining ground in the clectioas, and 
decree of the 24th of November was hailed as the first) England will therefore have to submit to a Conservative 
cautious movement in advanee. Victor in Italy, arbiter in| Administration. The Conservatives, they tell us, have gained 
Europe, the man who gave France ascendancy might, it was at least eleven votes during the recess. Numbers of waverers, 
thought, reasonably trust her gratitude. The salons grew | they argue, encouraged by the evident feeling of the country, 
bolder, the press almost trusted itself to think, and the, will range themselves under Lord Derby. The last registra- 
Chamber began to dream of ministerial ré sponsibility. So) tion was altogether in their favour. There is a silent but 
complete was the illusion, that the mode of reporting the | strong distaste growing up to the French alliance and the 
debates became a subject of acrimonious discussion. And) j» litical action it entails. ‘Phe last commercial treaty gave 
now, the Emperor who has excited all these hopes, and has! no general satisfaction. Above all, there are sixty members 
made every restless intellect in France pant with the near! of the Liberal party who have protested against the state ol 
prospect of relief, closes the opening he has made, and telis| armed preparation which it is the policy of the existing 
his Chamber their opinions will “not arrest the progress of | Liberal Cabinet to maintain. 
affairs.” ; It is quite true all that, aud if England were still governed 
Europe fares no better than France. It desires reassur- | by two organized parties always acting and voting at thei 
ance against war, and is told that France will make war only | leaders’ beek, with the country looking on, like spectators at 
when war is “ based upon right and justice.” What war, | a play, interested but passive, Lord Palmerston’s (iovern- 
since Attila was beaten back at Chalons, ever seemed uijust | ment might be pronounced short-lived. The result of the 
to those who waged it ? Europe desires protection agamist | elections has been decidedly against the Whigs. Mr. Bright 
couquest, and is told that the annexation of an Italian pro- | has frightened moderate liberals with something to lose into 
vince is absolutely righteous. She pleads for a respite from! apparent Toryism. There are symptoms of a coming T& 
interference, and is assured that “France interferes only | action against one or two cardinal items of their internal 


Is there any 
conceivable occurrence in Europe which one of these six pre. 
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icy. They have a disappointing budget to survive, and, 
perhaps, some complicated difficulties in finance to get 
through or evade. | But all these circumstances, however 
untoward, are still incidents only sufficient for debate. Since 
1831, no Government supported by the great mass of opi- 
nion has fallen before a combination of individuals, and no 
Government supported only by votes has ever been able to 
endure. The only real indicator of the fate of Cabinets is 
that steady drift of public opinion which these oracles on 
registration can never see. 

England, it has been said, can entertain but one question 
ata time, and the saying, though as exaggerated as most 
apophthegms, may be still thus far true. The fate of a 
Ministry almost invariably depends on their relation to the 
dominant question of the hour. At present that question is 
the attitude of Great Britain towards the freedom and unity 
of the Italian peninsula. All domestic polities are for the 
moment, as party questions, in abeyance. Nobody is 
worrying about the Catholics, or the Jews, or the Irish, or 
even the English farmers. The voters read contentedly a 
Royal Speech which promises them nothing but a bankruptcy 
law discussed last session, a land registration bill which has 
missed fire half a dozen times, and a law reform, which irri- 
tates nobody except Sir Richard Bethell. Parliamentary 
Reform may be omitted, economy only mentioned by name, 
the Poor Law left untouched, and reorganization contined to 
the Sepoy army, and the governing class will submit with an 
apathy which seems to observers like Mr. Bright to indicate 
decay. But every movement in foreign affairs is watched 
with an eagerness which may be foiled by want of know- 
ledge, but in which there is no trace either of indifference 
or doubt. The English masses have an instinctive convic- 
tion that the unity of Italy involves the downfal of the Pa- 





pacy, and by their relation to the unity of Italy, any Minis- 
try possible this session must, however discontentedly, be 
judged. As yet, on this point, the opinion of the country, 
that is, of the majority of cultivated men as opposed to 
coteries, is, with some faint misgivings, favourable to the | 
Whigs. Lord John Russell, though sometimes irregular in 
diplomatic appointments, and perverse in offering advice to 
Powers who want only aid, has done brave battle for the 
Italians. The French fleet did delay the fall of Gaeta, but 
the Treaty of Villafranca is forgotten, and active interven- 
tin has been prevented. The Italians are free to settle 
their own affairs, save when they involve also those of the Ca- 
tholie Chureh, and Englishmen feel instinctively that no influ- 
ence weaker than their own could have secured to the Italian 
Parliament its magnificent opportunity. Lord Palmerston, 
again, justly as we think, unjustly as many who remember 
1848 might argue, is relied on not so much as a friend of 
Italy as an adversary of Austria. Mr. Gladstone, however 
opposed to expenditure, is not exactly the statesman to 
whom Francis the Second can feel gratitude, and the rest of, 
the Cabinet are not of the class who head or attempt a| 
wutiny. The present administration can be trusted for sym- | 
pathy with Italy. Whether it can be relied on for more, | 
Whether in the last resort Lord Palmerston will venture 
tocall on the country for active support to Italy—is not 
the point at issue for this session. 

Upon the other hand, let us imagine Lord Derby placed 
by a party vote in power. His wishes may be as liberal as 
those of Lord John Russell. We shall bring no charge 
against any body of English gentlemen of hostility to free- 
dom, least of all to such freedom as Italy now claims. But 
the traditions of the party, no less than their own instincts, 
bind the Conservatives to the support of Austria as an essen- 
tialelement in European order. They bind them not less 
tooppose any of those infractions of international law which 
Victor Emmanuel has undoubtedly committed, and which 
can be justified only on the principles which justify revolu- 
tion. Any support to Austria is an injury to Italy; yet un- 
less he supports Austria with something wore tangible than 
silent sympathy, Lord Derby will lose the confidence of half 
his own Order, and the whole of the natural allies of his 
party on the Continent. The second loss is more vital than 
ten-pounders choked with insular prepossessions are often 
willing to believe. Yet what support to Austria is an Eng- 
lish Premier to give? England might bear mediation in 
Hungary, as she bore it once before; but the first menace to 
Count Cavour, the first despatch in which the Government 
appeared hostile, on principle, and not for temporary rea- 
Sons, to Italian unity, would produce a storm which could 
end only in one result. Consistency or energy are, under 
such circumstances, impossible, aud we should have a 








Government opposed to the conviction of the nation, yet 
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too feeble to carry out its own. An Austrian policy is, 
moreover, it must be remembered, a war policy. “The 
Austrian Cabinet is even now only restrained from another 
appeal to arms by a dread of the general agreement of 
the West. With Germany behind her as a counterpoise 
to France, Austria, but for England, would soon try con- 
clusions in the field against her Italian “rebels.” Feeble- 
ness the English voters have borne with before, and are apt, 
indeed, to consider respectable and safe. They might, also, 
under certain conditions, tolerate a policy, whieh, though 
opposed to their instincts, was favourable to the maintenance 
of peace. But a policy at once feeble, at variance with their 
convictions, and provocative of war, would inevitably be 
overthrown. Sooner than accept such an alternative, even 
borough members would endure the torture of a dissolutign. 
In the presence of a danger such as this, vietory in + 
registration courts is only important as an inducement to 
the losing party to revise the suffrage. 

There is, we believe, but one contingeney which might 
induce the constituencies to postpone their interest in Italy, 
or even stifle for a moment their inherent dislike of Rome. 
They have no intention of being dragged at the Emperor's 
chariot wheels. The Austrian empire may be “ pulverized,” 
or reduced to a powerless federation, without exciting the 
sympathy of any but experienced statesmen. The interest 
felt in Denmark is only strong among practical politicians. 
But an attack on the Rhine, or the free populations of Ger- 
many, Belgium, or Holland, would create an excitement 
even a popular Ministry would be powerless to resist. Any 
indication of servility to the Emperor in this direction, of a 
readiness to redistribute Europe for French advantage, 
would be fatal to Lord Palmerston. He has had one lesson 
on that point already, and can scarcely have to learn that 
the Commons are as unwilling to sell the allies of England 
for a price, as to chanve her laws under a foreign menace. 


THE AMENDMENT ON REFORM. 
Ir the member for Brighton is anxious to obtain notoriety 
for himself, we may congratulate him on his success, but if 
he is honestly anxious for Parliamentary Reform, he has 
made a silly blunder in tactique. It was perfectly evident 
to all sensible Liberals that Reform could not be forced into 
practical importance for this session. Men will not re- 
arrange their households with a fire raging over the way. 
The constituencies during the recess have returned a majority 
of anti-Reformers, have forgiven every member who voted 
against Reform, have refused even to meet upon the subject 
except when attracted by the hope of hearing themselves 
denounced by Mr. Bright. Agitation this year was obviously 
fruitless, but the question need not have been closed. Had 
men like Mr. White yielded to the feeling of the hour, 
regretted the absence of Reform, and called on both parties 
to redeem their pledges on a more convenient day, Reform 
might still have had a political existence. Any interval of 
unusual distress, any momentary paralysis among the Whigs, 
any development of the present conservative tendency, might 
have enabled Keformers to insist on their own terms. By 
forcing on a discussion and a vote in the face of an indifferent 
public and a disgusted House, Mr. White has given the 
coup de grace to his own darling. He gave Lord John 
Russell an opportunity to resign his long-cherished initiative, 
without incurring the contempt of his own friends. We 
venture to say there was not a Radical in the House, Mr. 
Bright excepted, who did not cordially admire the brave 
address with which the Whig leader extricated himself from 
an untenable position. Was he, ofall men, to feel humiliated 
because the country refused, after thirty years of experience, 
to change the constitution he himself bad framed ? The fact 
is as patent as the speech is bold, and, in presence of such a 
triumph, Mr. Bright’s sneers recoil upon himself. If he, as 
he says, put Lord John Russell into the Cabinet to carry 
this question, let him rouse the country to compel the fulfil- 
ment of the pledge. Or does he think, with the Terrorists, 
that the country must be forced into reforms it is too igno- 
rant to appreciate ? The remainder of the House were of 
course delighted with the blunder. They had at last an ex- 
cuse for finally slipping through their pledges. They dared 
not have voted down a Reform Bill; but a proposal to shelve 
one rather than surrender England to Lord Derby would, 
they knew, be condoned. And so, in a House which has 
three times affirmed the principle of Reform, Reform was 
formally adjourned to the Greek Kalends. A more wretched 
blunder was never made in party warfare. A motion intended 
to extract new pledges, ended not only in cancelling the old, 
B 
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but in eliciting a blunt refusal to contract more. The non-| Throughout the speeches on both sides, among the Ministry 
electors may thank their own advocate that, till Parliament | as among their critics, there is an apparent distrust, a recy. 
is dissolved, their claims must remain unheard. The sense of) nition of the possibility of rupture, which exactly come. 
relief in the House was too great for the compact of Willis’s| sponds with the feeling of the country. On this Point 
Rooms to be renewed. all English thinkers, officials as well as observers, seen, 
Liberals not devoted to an idea, will scarcely regret the| agreed: it is to the interest of England to remain allied 
blunder of Mr. White. The whole subject had been forced! with France so long as the Emperor does not imperil thy 
into a position which rendered honesty as impossible as| safety of European order. If Louis Napoleon, contfidigy 
independence. There can be no doubt that the majority | in individual assurances, looks for more, he reckons Withoy 
of Englishmen, and the whole of the educated million, are | either Parliament or the people. 
determined not to surrender all power to a single class.| On Syria, also, the leaders on both sides appear to be g 
There can be as little that they are anxious to remedy an| one mind. The Cabinet, affirms Lord John Russell, in sano. 
existing anomaly, and admit the working classes to their just | tioning a temporary occupation yielded to the general degip 
share of power. Unfortunately the limit on their determi-| of Europe. The term of that occupation is drawing nigh, anj 
nation has been, in obedience to party necessities, almost | till the last few days England has steadily protested againg 
cdhcealed. No Minister, and, indeed, no politician, has its continuance. But further massacres appear probable, thy 
proposed a change which should admit the classes it is French Government desires to remain, and the Sultan, thoug} 
intended to admit, and no more. Each chief has pro- able to preserve the peace, has expressed his willingnes 
posed in turn simply to reduce the suffrage, i.e. swamp that a conference should assemble. In presence of his wil. 
all influences in that of the single class which possesses ingness, it is not for Great Britain to object; but, adds Lon 
a numerical majority. Every Liberal of intelligence has, John Russell, in words which may speedily become mem. 
therefore, been placed in this predicament: if he voted | rable, “ the practical thing to be considered in that ¢eop. 
for the bill as it stood, he distranchised the intelligent ference will be the disposition of the Sultan in regard j 
—a measure he abhorred; if he voted against the bill, his own territory. Syria belongs to no power of Europ 
he appeared hostile to claims he heartily allowed; or if, as, but to the Sultan; it belongs to no Conference, but to the 
a compromise, he accepted the extension of the suffrage, but | Sultan.” No arrangement, therefore, to force an indepen. 
supported the little boroughs, he enmeshed himself in a net-| dent Pashalic of Syria on the Porte, or even to compel the 
work of contradictory principles from which it was vain to| Divan to assign the revenues of the province to the proving 
hope for an honourable escape. The result was, of course, | itself, will meet with the encouragement of Great Britain 
a half-hearted support of the extreme measure, with a lin- | ‘The independence ot Turkey is to be maintained, if necessary, 
gering hope that it would break down, or, in the last resort, | against France as against Russia. As Mr. Fitzgerald feay 
be thrown out by the Lords. Hence the discreditable scenes | that the prolonged occupation of Syria will be dangerous to 
of 1859, the constant spectacle of men quietly emasculating | the independence of the Porte, there is on this point also n 
a measure they were steeped to the lips in pledges to sup- real divergence. 
port. It is well, at all events, that this political hypocrisy,; This pleasing unanimity disappears as we approach the 
this straining of the patient to reach a medicine at which | cardinal question of Italian freedom. True, Lord Derby 
his stomach turns, should have come to anend, ‘The Reform) and Lord John Russell alike believe that nations should 
question is not ended, and never will be while classes with a) manage their own affairs. Both praise General Garibaldi 
right to power are refused a voice, but when next it is dis-| both feel that the cause of the King of Naples is hopelessly 
cussed some little sincerity will be possible in the debate. | indefensible. Both consider that if Italy can become a sixth 
The duty of Liberal members can at last be made compatible | Power, Europe will have gained a new element of stability, 
with the safety of theirseats. The constituencies have pro-| But there the agreement ends. Lord Derby holds that 
claimed unmistakably that they want Reform with limits, | Italy cannot be united; Mr. Disraeli, that, if united, it wil 
the precise Reform for which most members are willing to | bea satrapy of France. Lord John Russell believes that it 
contend. Let them frame and accept a plan which shall | will be united, and, when united, independeut and strong. 
secure this result, a work of no exceptional difliculty, and | Lord Derby condemns the King of Sardinia for his invasion 
openly pronounce their adhesion to its provisions. They of Naples, an act which he compares to a French invasion 
will not only secure the changes all alike admit to be required, | of Lower Canada. Lord John Russell, though he fears to 
but take the question finally out of the hands of the politicians | aflirm that Italy, by every law save that which ruled the 
who use a Reform cry only as a weapon with which to transfer | Congress of Vienua, is one, still upholds the Government of 
the whole weight of taxation to property alone. A little more | Sardinia. Southern Italy, he says, was sinking into an anarehy 
courage in candidates on the hustings, a little less readiness | which justified the interference of any Italian sovereiga, 
to accept anything rather than lose a seat, and the suffrage | while, as to the annexation, it was the act of the people, who 
may be widened without handing over the boroughs to an) had a right to prefer a King always true to Italy to a King 
oligarchy of the till. | twice perjured. Every revolution must be judged by itsell, 
and the Italian revolution seems, to one who inherits the trad 
tious of 1688, justifiable. The Cabinct, therefore, gives to 
PARTIES ON FOREIGN POLICY. | Vietor Psi or the moral support the Opposition would 
Tue debate on the Address, frequently so purposeless, refuse. Even as to Venetia, though the views of the speakers 
has this session served to one important end. It has en- appear at first sight identical, there is the same wide diver- 
abled both Government and the Opposition to define their gence. Mr. Disraeli ridicules a policy which hopes to libe- 
position in regard to most European complications. Both rate a great country by moral influence, and urges that 
parties have been silent on Schleswig-Holstein, but their the maintenance of the great Southern bulwark to (er 
views on the French alliance, on Italian freedom, and on many is an object no English statesman should despise 
the occupation of Syria, are sufficiently distinct. The Tories, Obviously, he would maintain Austria in her possessivn e! 
though searcely willing to speak out, doubt and distrust that boundary. Lord Jolin Russell, admitting that he hae 
France. Lord Derby spoke wrathfully of the increase in the deprecated an attack on Venetia, either by Italy or France, 
French navy, and of the Emperor’s tendency to “ maintain still asserts distinctly that England would not employ force, 
his right” by the annexation of new provinces. Mr. or interfere in the war, should it unhappily arise. Ln other 
Disraeli, less fettered by the etiquettes of position, spoke words, the Conservatives want peace, aud would maintai i 
even more plainly, declared that Ltaly, if freed, would owe at the price of assisting Austria, while the Liberal Cabinet 
her freedom to the French, and would be bound to place desires peace, but will not, to secure it, sacrifice the unity ol 
her resources at the disposal of her ally. The Emperor Italy. ‘There can be little doubt as to which of these two 
would then realize his dream, stand forward as the armed | tendencies will find favour with the country, despite its well- 
chief of the Latin race, and at the head of a million brave | founded jealousy of France. 
and disciplined soldiers, exert his colossal strength for ob-| Thus tar, perhaps, the debates, while they removed many 
jects too dangerous to specify. The Ministry reply as be- misgivings, added little to existing information. One reve- 
comes them. They entertain no weak confidence in France. | lation made by Lord John Russell will, however, be new te 
Lord John Russell even denies that there can be that full | all who have not closely watched the progress of events: the 
and cordial unity of purpose which has once or twice in| Ministry, though steadfast in their desire to leave Italy to the 
history existed between the Governments of the Tuileries | Italians, preferred the creation of two constitutional mo- 
and St. James. But they cannot act on speculations so | narchies to a single unbroken state. On what grounds they 
wide and so baseless as those accepted by Mr. Disracli.} can maintain this view it is difficult to conceive. The 
They hope to preserve the peace, and in “that hope they uiterest of Eugland, apart from ber general sympathy with 
strive to maintain intact an alliance so useful to the world.!ireedom, is the formation of a state strong enough to dis 
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wute the control of the Mediterranean. A divided Italy, 
however free, can but be an appanage of France. Resistance 
to the power which can land fitty thousand men at Genoa in 
twelve hours, and follow them with halt a million more, is 
only possible if Italy is one. A federal union was, of course, 
part of the plan; but a federal union only succeeds when 
states are too small to attempt to stand alone. The union 
of the States with Carolina might have endured for ever, 
but the union of the North and the South, of confederacies 
strong enough for a separate existence, is vanishing as we 
write. It is well for the repose of Europe that a plan which 
might have realized Mr. Disraeli’s dream has been foiled by 
movenuts which the Cabinet, on its own principles, was 
unable to condemn. 


THE BOARD OF WORKS. 
Tur Admiralty, though by far the worst of the official de- 
partments, is by no means the only one which demands a 
searching reform. Though the constitution of the Board 
of Works is somewhat less absurd, its efficiency is 
hampered by every kind of obstacle, and it stands con- 
demned by a Parliamentary Committee. When Lord 
Llanover joined it in 1855 he found the department in a 
state of chronic confusion, its officers unable to work, its 
accounts helplessly in arrears, and its system of action un- 
determined; the secretaries were ill, with illness which ter- 


minated only in the grave or an asylum, the surveyor of 


works never surveyed anything, the assistant surveyor had 
“nothing particular to do,” and of 3400 entries of papers on 
the register, 1900 were wrong. No papers could be dis- 
covered, and the office, in fact, resembled nothing so much 
as that of a bankrupt architect of drinking habits. Lord 
Lianover apparently knows a man when he sees one, and by 
dint of uncompromising toil the department was reformed. 
The imbeciles were gently edged out. The surveyor who 
never did anything was replaced by an accomplished archi- 
tect who could and did advise most efficiently. The assis- 


tant surveyor who had nothing to do, was replaced by *|to be a parliamentary ollicer. 
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cases no professional advice. In many others they have 
no system of construction, but build or demolish ac- 
cording to orders received from the permanent Secretary, 
who is never an engineer. In all, the advantage of expe- 
rience, which is the first gain of a scientific department, 
is wholly thrown away. The work, except in Ireland, 
seems, according to the evidence, to be usually done, but at 
enormous cost, and without the slightest reference to any 
continuous plan. Thus, to take the most costly example, 
the works at Alderney have been expanded five times. The 
original estimate was for 620,000/., which, in four successive 
jumps, increased to 880,000/., 1,800,000/., 1,850,0002., and 
2,000,000/., and there is not the slightest proof that the ex- 
penditure on these works, which the Director of Works 
“never sees” and “knows nothing about,” and over which 
nobody has any control except a First Lord who knows 
nothing either of ships or engineering, has approached its 
term. What is to prevent a new estimate of four millions ? 
Nobody is responsible, and if Parliament is refractory, it 
will be told that the two millions already sunk will be 
wasted, and, after an hour of sulky recrimination, will vote 
the money required. ‘The committee appointed last year to 
examine the whole subject of public works, reported in 
favour of the concentration of all works under the Board ; 
but, unless Parliament interferes, there is not a chance of 
any such arrangement being carried into effect. Each de- 
partment likes its independence, and the small patronage 
and power of gratifying individual whims which indepen- 
deuce brings. Each is well aware of its own honesty, and 
confident that common sense will supply the place of pro- 
fessional acumen. Every man who has built a house for 
himself knows the financial result of that line of argument. 
The house suits the owner’s fancy, but costs just three 
times as much as his adviser promised, and twice as much as 
he himself expected. 

The second recommendation of the Committee is far more 
open to eavil. Acting on the advice of Lord Llanover, they 
propose that the First Commissioner of Works should cease 
The suggestion, at first 


skilled professional who found plenty, and all offices in com- | sight, is sufficiently plausible. It és an absurdity that an 
munication with the department were quietly told that if} officer necessarily unacquainted with professional details 
they did not send their indents in proper time they would go} should be the final authority on all expenditure for buildings 


without improvements. ‘The confusion of papers ended, and | and repairs. 


the Board contrived to establish a somewhat more satis- 
factory relation to the audit office. Still the system, though 
as efficient as the nature of the office allowed, remained ra- 
dically defective. 

In the first place the Board, though ealled a Board of 
Works for Great Britain, has, over some large departments, 
no control. It professes to watch over and manage all Gio- 
vernment property, all palaces, offices, buildings, parks, 
pleasure-grounds, and, since last year, post-oflices. But it 
has not even a nominal control over custom-houses, or any 
of the buildings used by the Board of Inland Revenue, over 
new buildings ordered by Parliament, or the British Museum, 
or barracks, or prisons, or state hospitals, or coast-guard sta- 
tions, or any buildings whatsoever within Ireland. Nor can 
the Board of Works, though possessed of some nominal 
authority, really interfere with expenditure sanctioned by 
the Foreign-oflice. It would be a delicate matter, says Mr. 
Hunt, the able adviser of the Board, to overrule Mr. Ham- 
mond, the permanent secretary of the Foreign-oflice. In 
some of these departments the expenditure on works is as 
unsatisfactory as enormous. The Admiralty, for example, 
expends millions, but the Director of Works declares that he 
has neither check nor control over the expenditure. A mil- 
lion, for instanee, has been spent upon Alderney, presumably 
to complete the conversion of the rocks bearing that name 
into a harbour of refuge, but nobody has an idea who is 
responsible. Colonel Greene, in fact, asserts boldly that, 
“there is not the most remote check or control over this ex- 
penditure ;” that he certifies the Accountant-General’s re- 
port, and the Accountant-General, on that certificate, pays 
the money. The First Lord may, he thinks, communicate 
with the Engineer-in-Chief, but as the First Lord knows as 
little about buildings as he does about ships, and the engineers 
have apparently a direct interest in heavy works, that mode 
of check is not the most satisfactory. 
works would require the addition of an eminent engineer to 
the Board’s staff; but,{with this exception, they could under- 
take all the public works of the kingdom, those in Ireland 
included. 


it és au evil that the works commenced three 


| years ago should have passed through four different hands, 


The transfer of such | 


| 


That the change would involve a very considerable saving | 


to the State, is an assertion which it requires little cre- than Thucydides,” and expects a 


and been exposed to the variations of four minds all equally 
uninformed. But the absurdity is no greater than in the 
system which entrusts the War Ollice to a civilian, the 
Navy to a country gentleman, or the India Board to Sir 
Charles Wood. We view with extreme jealousy these con- 
stant attempts to relieve departments from the necessity of 
parliamentary defence. Lord Lilanover says this department 
has no political influence or relation, but any department 
which spends a million a year must have extensive influence, 
and a direct relation to politics, if only by its demands upon 
the budget. The Seerctary to the Treasury, we are told, 
may auswer for the Board. He has too many things to do 
already, aud if he had not, he cannot be virtually responsible. 
Is he to remove the permanent Commissioner? If he is, 
where is the permanence? If he is not, where is the re- 
sponsibility ? Or, is the Secretary to the Treasury to be 
liable to censure because the permanent Commissioner, 
whom he ean only advise, has wasted half a million on works 
the Secretary never heard of ? We say nothing of the im- 
mense difliculty of explaining the necessity for works to a 
gentleman immersed in other affairs, and without even the 
office knowledge of the department. It is a sullicient con- 
demnation of the plan that it would withdraw a million a year 
from parliamentary control. The existing system secures a 
permanent adviser to the First Commissioner ; if it does not, 
let an Architect be appointed permanent Secretary, with a 
salary adequate to the interests at stake. The permanent 
Commissioner, exempt from the action of Parliament, would 
soon become as great a nuisance to the departments as Mr. 
Thwaites is to all interested in the improvement of London. 
The only system which, under our institutions, can be relied 
on for efficiency, is a parliamentary chief assisted by a per- 
maneut stafl’, really and not nominally under his control. 





THE LAST CHANCE OF THE HOUSE OF 
HAPSBURG. 
Or all plants dynasties are the hardest to uproot. The poli- 
tician of the day, who regards the Times as “more valuable 
‘ revolution as regularly as 


dulity to accept. The separate departments have in many! his roll, is apt to think empires and dynasties alike built on 
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sand. ‘The student of modern history, however, remembers 
facts which make him regard these incessant rumours of 
change with a somewhat distrustful glance. During six 
hundred years, in the midst of incessant conquests, of wars 
which seemed to occupy the whole of human life, but one 
dynastic State has dropped out of the map, and but one new 
house has risen to sovereign place in Europe. Of the royal 
houses which were reigning during the first Crusade, but one, 
after centuries of revolution, has ceased to rule. 

It is but twelve years since the descendants of Hugh 
Capet possessed three crowns, and though they have lost 
one, and are og striving to retain the second, they 
are still a sovereign House ruling one great member of the 
European confederacy. The Queen of England is not only 
the heir of Alfred, but, by a strange series of circumstances, 
the direct representative of every House which has ever 
filled the British throne.* Alexander the Second, though 
only a collateral, is still the nearest of all mankind to the 
blood of Rurik. The House of Hapsburg has been of sove- 
reign rank since 1273, and, despite its long succession of 
defeats, rules more subjects than it has ever swayed since the 
death of Charles the Fifth. The House of Hobenzollern, 
though only recently royal, has never been broken. The 
House of Savoy was reigning, though not independent, when 
Charlemagne died, and after twelve centuries of effort di- 
rected to one end, during which the family has twice lost its 
dominions, and twice saved the empire of Austria, it seems 
destined at last to clutch the prize, the hope of which has 
been the constant incentive of the race. Even the House of 
Othman, the youngest save the Bonapartes in Europe, has 
been independent for six centuries, and imperial for four. 
It may well be that all this is about to pass away, that the 
stock of Henry the Fowler, which from the dawn of modern 
history has guided the efforts of the nations of Europe, is 
about to abdicate that magnificent function. But men who 
are accustomed to appeal to history may be pardoned if they 
hesitate to accept sanguine journalists as the most trust- 
worthy of prophets. 

That the Austrian Empire is about to perish is a cardinal 
dogma of the liberal faith, and it has no slight apparent jus- 
tification. Of the many kingdoms ruled by the House of 
Hapsburg, one, Lombardy, is already gone. Venetia costs 
more than it is worth, and cannot be considered a source of 
vital strength. Hungary threatens a second appeal to arms. 
The Polish provinces are agitated by the national “idea.” 
The Tyrol, “ always faithful,” is half inclined to join Italy, 
and even the Hereditary States clamour for privileges and 
representation. The finances are almost insolvent, the 
army largely recruited from Hungary, the middle class 
indignant at taxation, the peasantry irritated at a national 
defeat. The ancient allies of Austria are unwilling to inter- 
fere, and the reigning House is, almost for the first time in 
its history, left without the aid of one commanding mind. Of 


the House itself, Maximilian, the only archduke of ability, | 
Of its statesmen, the only one 
who could carry out its ancient policy, Count Rechberg, | 


is kept in honourable exile. 


— enemas. SOG eae 5 
after, the bravest defenders of the family which had sup. 
planted the Stuarts. The agitation for freedom is seareely 
more formidable than that which, in 1831, compelled a x. 
luctant aristocracy to give up their claim to nominate a ma, 
jority of the House of Commons. As to the financial dip. 
ficulty, there is still money enough to provide shells; ang 
empires, within living memory, have survived bankruptey 
So long as the army can be recruited, there seems itt), 
ground to believe that the German masses will rise againg 
the throne. Nor are the cultivated classes by any means 
unanimous in their desire to push matters to civil way. 
The aristocracy and the educated few, though hungry 
for freedom, are by no means prepared to see the 
country descend from the rank of a first-class Power. Eyey 
in Hungary the ultimate leaders of the people hang back 
from the necessity of separation. There is a strong (). 
tholic feeling still among the peasantry, a strong dislike to 
what they know of Prussian and Lutheran ideas. Le 
there be concessions as to municipal government, some ap. 
proach to scientific finance, and the German provinces will, in 
all human probability, still yield to the habit which binds then 
to a House which, with all its faults, is honestly, arro. 
gantly national. These difliculties, we believe, are still remoy. 
able, but one reinains to which none of these remarks apply. 
It is Hungarian nationality, not Tyrolese discontent, which 
Austria has to fear. To lose Hungary is to lose her impe. 
rial rank, to sink into a duchy smaller than Prussia, legs 
populous than Italy, and there is imminent danger that 
Hlungary may be lost. However victorious in the Hered. 
tary States, that one peril overbalances all gains. And yet 
even now it is not impossible to regain Hungary, and with 
it all the power, influence, and prestige, which has ever be- 
longed to the Government of Vienna. The House of Haps- 
burg has still even in Ilungary some advantages which the 
House of Bourbon has lost, and which may yet save it from 
its great rival’s fate. Lt has not yet become despised, nor yet 
lost the art of being feared. Its concessions, whenever honestly 
made, will still be benefits, appreciable by a population 
not yet masters of the situation. So fortunate is the geo- 
graphical position of Austria, so keen the dread of the 
Slavonie power, that Hungary, even after 1848, is still most 
unwilling to stand alone. The boldest patriots still ask, not 
for a new dynasty, but for a change of policy in the old. If 
Francis Joseph is willing to be really King of Hungary, to 
be the national leader as well as the national dynast, the 
Hungarians are still willing to become his most faithful 
subjects. They want their own ecclesiastical system and 
their own law, but Scotland has both to this day, as she 
had before her king ascended the English throne. Suppose 
that the Emperor, who can scarcely be penetrated with the 
German theories of Vienna, accepts his new position, recog- 
nizes the rank of Hungary as first among his kingdoms, and 
guarautees his fidelity to that new polity by residing half 





the year among Hungarian troops: would the position of 
Austria in Europe, in that event, be lost? Her army would 
be as large as ever, her finances capable, as we shall show, 


has not even the ability of Metternich, while M. Von/of restoration, her power of offensive movement almost inde- 


Schmerling, whatever his capacity, has not his master’s cor- | finitely increased. 


Even her influence in Germany, for 


dial trust. Of its soldiers, General Benedek is the only one | Which the reigning House has sacrificed so much, would be 


of the first class, and he is a Hungarian. The tide of opinion | retained unimpaired. 


The Diet might, in spite of the 


abroad sets steadily against the empire, while, at home, a| haughty instincts of all popular bodies, be unwilling to con- 


feeling of despair seems creeping over the public mind. 


Yet it is very doubtful after all whether the strength of | 
the empire, if one difficulty can be overcome, is really broken, | 
or even seriously impaired. States have survived discontents | 
far more serious. Nothing takes place in the German pro- | 
vinces of Austria which has not repeatedly occurred in Eng- 
land. There have been tumults in England as there are 
tumults in the Tyrol now, and the distaste felt to the Royal 
House is not greater than the dislike felt by the people to 
the German successors of Queen Anne. If Tyrolese have 
threatened rebellion, Irishmen did rebel over and over again. 
There is no proof that the dislike is strong enough to destroy 
the discipline of the army. England has repeatedly recruited 
her best regiments from Irishmen, who, at home, demanded 
war against the Saxon, and abroad strengthened the dominion 
of the Saxon in every corner of the world. The Highlanders 
who followed Charles Edward to Derby, were, forty years 

* We have no space for the pedigree, but the Electress Sophia was the 
grand-daughter of James I., and her descendant, on the death of the 
Cardinal of York, became the “ legitimate” representative of the Stuarts. 
James I. was the grandson of Henry VIII., who was the grandson of 
Margaret Tudor, great grand-dzughter of John of Gaunt, fourth son of 
Edward III, and therefore descendant of Henry II. (Plantagenet), great 
grandson of the Conqueror and of his wife Matilda, niece of Edgar Athel- 





ing, grandson of Edmund Ironside, and heir of the Saxon line. 


tend for Venetia, but nobody pretends that they would, 
once soothed on the point of nationality, refuse to maintain 
their own influence in Germany. The claims of Vienna to 
be a capital would remain untouched, and for half the year 
Buda is as acceptable a centre as Vienna. The change may 
involve the cession of some share of power, but not neces- 
sarily a constitutional government after the English form. 
The constitution of Prussia, by which the executive remains 
unfettered, would content the Hungarians, if certain that it 
was granted in good faith, and the slight loss of power would 
be amply compensated by the new influence of the House 
abroad. Master of Central Europe, arbiter of the fate of 
European Turkey, with an army of half a million, drawn 
from a population aequiescent in his rule, the King of Hun- 
gary would scarcely be less than one of the Five Powers. 
But the finances? Even in finance the Empire 1s not 
without exceptional advantages. The administration, if tardy 
and bad, is still cheap. There are no colonies to pay for. 
The army costs less than that of any power save Russia. 
The Civil Service is probably the only oue in Europe which 
could be kept going tor a time without salaries at all. The 
debt, heavy as it seems, might be secured for a time without 
any harsher measure than a sequestration of Church lands. 
Above all, the mighty resource of indirect taxation, on sciel- 
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: witha population | cess, as old as history, began to reeommence. Europe once more at- 
Austria is less| tended to Asiatie affairs, and once more the independence of the 
Asiatic empires faded away. An English trading company, with a 
whatever his dynastic or political prejudices, can searcely be ae 1 Its disposal, quarrelled with i = rap of ag Great Mogul, 
cot in finance. Suppose the vast frontier suddenly thrown |“™6™ Twenty years England, against her own will, was sovereign 

a bigot in finance. Suppo: age . : jover one-third of the Asiatic world. For a hundred years the rest- 
open, and all duties abolished in favour of a ten per cent, lless aggression has never ceased, watil at last Europe is admittedly 
ad valorem duty upon imports, how long would the Trea-| supreme. No European State has ever fairly set before it the con- 
sury remain unable to meet its liabilities ? The credit of the | quest of Asia. No European State, till 1857, ever despatehed to 
' i lts creditors may | Asia an army large enough to be appreciable in European polities. 
1 


tifie principles, remains still unexhausted 
of thirty millions the customs revenue of 
than that of some private English firms. The Emperor, 











is in one sense still unbroken. 

dread the solveney of their debtors, but even Italians have Yet fr nn Seutiri to Ka uschatka, there is but one State in Asia 

never accused the Cabinet of Vienna of willingness to re- which the gr negro ag influence oe ” —— ; copter o 

a . * ° ; j role the e re vet by . . “ » Sey { 7 

diate. While there was specie to pay, the creditor has sovereign Of the entire morta, om the Vem to ae Se See 

| “4 Sek wien Geek 0 the Van  icetiiies from Bokhara to the Pole. ‘Turkey exists beeause Europe is puzzled 
> H f ae 4 ouse oO apsbur , , on) : : 5 . . 

been paid, nf p d 3d : fh - ay rh how to divide the Turkish inheritance. An English remonstrance 

should obtain yw . a “— ne more respite, Will be | sends the Shereef of Mecea into exile, and an, English ship of war 

worth a ream of half-hearted liberal concessions. | brings the ouly Arabian port into submission. ‘The action of Persia is 
Let the Emperor of Austria stand forward frankly as King | rey 


uated from St. Petersburg. India belongs, even in theory, to a 
of Hungary, and his House, we submit, will instantly regain European State. The Birman Empire is only maintained because its 
its position in the world. 


empire 





| profitable provinces are in our own hands, The King of Siam talks 
; English, and releases Europeans from the operation of his laws. The 
rane , Paes : : lruler of Cochin-China cannot descend his own river for fear of capture 

THE DECADENCE OF ASIA. bya French fleet. Malaya is a tributary province of a British hounding 
Ir is just now the fashion to reckon the philosophy of history among | warehouse. The islands of the Archipelago are claimed by the 
the exact-sciences. Scores of writers of all grades of intellect, from | Duteh, and ruled by princes whose idea of suceess or failure is con- 
Mr. Hallam to Sir Archibald Alison, are ready to explain to us all | fined to Dutch approval or remoustrance, Japan has given up an is 
the eauses of events. Everything has oceurred because of some law |land to Russia, and all her principles of action to Great Britain. 


which the victorious analysis of the ninctecuth century has, for the | Finally, as if to indicate to the world that the term of the Asiatic 








first time, revealed. There are some large problems, nevertheless, empires had arrived, an army, jus half as large as the Emperor's 


which are not, perhaps, quite satisfactorily resolved. Can anybody | guard, lias invaded China, entered the eapital, reduced the governing 
tell us, for example, why one ex nquering ri 
to multiply, while another conquering race grows till it seems re ady jover a third of the human race. There is at this moment no country 
to populate the world? Yet French and British history will ove |in Asia, save Thibet, where the European is not regarded as a supe- 
dav be slightly affected by the relative rate of increase. Or can anv rier; ; } 


“7 hae ; : 
© should suddenly ecase | class to reason, and extorted terms from a sovereign still absolute 





none, save Cochin-China, in which the officials do not hold their 
f exempting him from insult, The polit eal 


man explain why Europe in its interneciue conflict with Asia, should | posts on the tenure 
F s had previously disappeared. Less than a 


always have won the game? Every cause assigned by the philosophy | foree of these monar 
of history seems somehow or other to break down, Climate is no ex-|eentury and a half ago, no European entered Asia save by permission 
the climate of Asia Minor, and |of an Asiatic. Now, the order of the Sultan would not stop an 





‘ 





Enelish boat in the he d sea, or i deeree ot the Kinperor of China 
impede a steamer on the Yang-tse-kiang. Less than # century since 
‘for liberiv to exist. There are 


planation, for the climate of Greece 
the Greek was the victorthere. Besides, the climaie of Scotland pro- 
duces in Tasmania an Australian aborigine, who is, except the Born 
the nearest known approach to a chimpanzee. To talk of compara- | every Christian in Asia paid tribute 
tive courage, merely evades the question, which is why the European |now but three countries on the continent in whieh ¢ 
in the same climate should be braver than the Asiatic. The “ cir- | a legal and independent status. 

wlvantage i The change we have described is sufficiently vast, but it is only a 
| revolution. ‘These vast Asiatie monarchies do 








} 


iistiinms have not 





cumstances of locality” sounds like a rewson, but what 





that respect had Greece which Egypt did not possess ? 
morality may be suggested ; but the difference between the morals of , not 

. 1 . lows . . : , 
Lucullus aud the morals of Mithridates is wot very appreciable. Is | rotting down. Only a century since they were to externa! 


rior portion of a mig 
erely yield to au external pressure, they are all simultancously 
; pear- 




















it number? Number has been on the Asiatie side. Liteileet ? All | ance powerful states, possessed of an apparently firm orgs tion, 
odern philoso shy finds its root in the Sanserit; all religion its key |so far well governed as to permii the terease of an : ly vast 
in Hebrew; all plivsical science its germ in Arabie. Discipline Yi population. To-day the Sultan with difliculty holds together the 
f re. His army is destroyed, his 


Darius was the head of an army organized for centuries: the sepoys ; shattered fragments of his empire. 
mus from Paris, his eities universally de- 

Whit resource had the little province of Macedoma which the em-!eaying. The only vitality left in India is that of Europeans ; through- 
pires it subdued did not possess tenfold ? out that imumense section of Asia no Asiatic can rise to a post higher 
Yet there the fact remains. Asia for three thousand years has pre- | than the judge of a county court. The King of Burmah lives on 
cipitated itself spasmodically on Europe, and, save in one instance, | smetl monopolies of produce, The empire of Cochin-China is too 
has invariably been beaten back. A King of Persia, after conquer- | weak to drive 1500 sickly Frenchmen from the gates of its capital. 
ing half Asia, wanted to punish Attica, a country which would have | Russia takes slices from Tartary at her own convenience, The 
Chinese Empire is one vast seene of anarchy and confusion, with 
‘ rick as European capitals sinking fast into decay. The 


in yesterday’s contest were trained veterans. Physical resources ? | tinances dependent upon | 
: } 
i 


been lost in one of his own parks He imvaded it with an army 





allowing for all exaggerations, creater than the whole poprrlat ic n. and | cities 
+ British found Pekin a mass of ruinous hovels, surrounding one huge 


D ! } o , 
Was not OnLy defeate a, but, as an linperial pow. r, destroyed, The k hg 
- i i ' till 

s still 


of a province equitl to « » Persian satrapy, and an w hout as pales «~ the Emperor was too pow less to defend. Japan 
il, resolved to conquer Western ja 





ppavently intact, but throughout th remainder of Asia there is but 





large as the perse nal euerd of lis x 





Asia. Not only did he cen juer i, but when he died, cach of his jone scene of deeline, and fecbleness, and ce spar Religious men 
generals, dividing that army, founded an historic dynesty, one of which, may well doubt whether the progress ot mankind exactly agrees 
at least, endured for centurics. Rome before’ Tiberius can never | with the theory of philosophers. Europe may be advancing, though 
have drawn recruits from ten juillious of freemen, yet she not only the Roman slave worked six hours a day, and the English freeman 


conquered Western Asia, but so moulded it, that only one province works twelve; but the Ku opean race is hut a section of mankind, 


ever rebelled, and her st: up remained imoressed throughout her: Lis Asiatic brethren, at least twice as numerous, will scarcely joi 





Asiatic dominion till the Arab in m. Onee, as we have said, in HIS paewns over thie proaching reign of a Parisian Paradise on 
Asiatic remained master, but the races who swallowed Rome failed | earth ae 

till centuries of forest life had made them European, and when they What is to be the end ofthis growth of European control ? Hitherto 
won they adopted creed and civilisation from ihe conquered. Western | Europe has only settled in Asia to be Asiatieized. The man of the 


10 was the old instrument of conquest, and could live in 


re 
ther approved, on the whole, the Oriental tone of 





in 550 a new race | South, 1 


Asia never recovered its c nquest by Rome, t 





once more risked her strength against Europe with the usual result. |ihe tropies, rat! 











The Arabs, after conquering Asia, stopped dav they met a!life. ‘vhe Northern, who has taken his place, will neither as- 
European emmy, aud after centuries of cor failed to kee p ajsu late nor reside, Still less will he depart. Civilization 4s 
corner of Europ in which they had reared a successful organization, armed at fast, and : Il the resources of numbers, climate, and po- 
Once, a l ouce only, did the E rope succumb. The whole strength | sition do net avail to cou terpoise the destri etive power of science. 
of the continent proved insuflicient to wrest Syria from the Saracens, | Even were a new Attila possible, what could he do against the Arm- 
but even there y were beaten rather by the climate than by man. | strong shell? Mr. Prins p, in one oO! his able monographs, talks of 





~y ex-/some vast horde which has been organizing cavalry for years for 


Then £,)) . : _* ; - 
Then followed wu extraordinary interva . during which the 
an invasion of Hindestan. Suppose it all true, what is the force of 


istence of Asia SECM d blotted out of the Kure 
geography was forgotien. Countries as ular to Rome as } 

y had been )) rtions of | te ries? The Kurope al conquest, so far as the huiwan eye ¢ ! 
ree we Can imagine dev ! i d in 


Citlt Tinie L. Eve nits 
Sicily jany number of undisciplined cavalry against a couple of rocket bat- 
Is 





nsec, 


or Gaul, were described by Italians as if the 
seethaes «i. ‘ ‘ D : ; . ae . — . 
another planet. The creat Asiatic invasion of ‘Timour passed away | this time complete and final. No { 
with x : . 1" 

ithout @ permanent trace, and the Othmans were dreaded only as a | Asia can be efficient for move than massacre. No movement, how- 


uropean power, Whik Western Eu ope trembled at thie naine of fever general, even if led by a new Prophet and aecompanit d by a new 
ul alive who coul i rum | crece 









ld avail to shake the European grasp. What could 
lfanaticism do for the expture of a steamer? Yet nothing can be 
capable of development, 








Solyman, there was, probably, not a statesin 
off with accuracy a list of Solyman’s Asiatic provinees. That wave, 
the last from Asia, aud only formidable beeause swelled by the jmore certain than that the Asiatic, howeve 
renegade tribes of Southern Europe, and an army filled almost ex-|does not develop under European tutelage. The educated Lindoo, 
clusively with European slaves, as usual receded, having swallowed |whatever his merits, has lost all his originality. Indeed, if our ex- 
7 to be the guide, the v ital force of the Asiatic 
udia were 





« M4 ’ > | . 
swe a singie European state. jperence i Hindostan is 
hen ensued a period during which the feeblest of European jis extinct. For two entire years the people of Upper I 
powers made itself feared ii Asia, and at last, a century ago, the pro. practically free. Every career was open, every dream Wes a possi 
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one é e . one » ; mm ° a ; ; . , 7 ai. 
bility, every man enjoyed his full — of development. All| strength. The ladies of the chorus wore Coventry ribbons, of yg; 
India, thus fairly brought to the test, did not produce one statesman, | and beautiful designs, which gave the orchestra an elegant and ples 
one organizer, one leader with more than the capacity of a bandit. | ing appearance. The performance was excellent in every Pepe 
The race which built the Taj placed its rulers in European huts ; | and its beneficent purpose was highly successful. 

the race who organized the system of castes, placidly mimicked their 
conquerors’ notions of civil order. The human race cannot, it is be- finer 4 t5 
- nagar ote : Jue NTTS. 
lieved, lose its vitality, but of all the problems now presented to the 


tk 4 eee” : : Rumour speaks more favourably than usual of this year’s xy 
thought of Europe, the future of Asia is the most disheartening. Ay vie ; te hdl, 


tion at the British Institution, The private view takes place tog 
—— = and the shilling-paying publie will be admitted on and after Mops 

Ri usir next. In the mean time, a few of the more important pictures, 
.. ‘ be briefly referred to, though L hope to give your readers a more 4 
tailed account of the exhibition next week. 


Or the great musical theatres we are still unable to say anything | 
except in the future tense; novelties—and they are much wanted} "ppe firs) picture that strikes you on ascending the stairease 
—continue to be promised, but in vague and indefinite terms. large Spanish subject by Mr. “Ansdell, one of the nowlealen y 
At Her Majesty’s Theatre, however, the long-expected and long-| yf 4 6 with is ond tooves of the cas of Wh. Reases ' 
delayed Amber Witch, is at length “ underlined” in the bills, and is | ciitine the portrait of an ‘old lady. another prominent work ay 
said to be actually in rehearsal. In the mean time, Robin Hood, the te room, is from the hand of Mr. J. Gilbert. It is very cl 
only great success of the season at this theatre, has been revived;| + ae aiicabiin a fein 
and Madame Sherrington, and Sims Reeves, the two great attractions, | jer yyaterin} which this versatile and indefatigable artist possess § 
to whom that success was mainly owing, but whose services were | \Jy 1]. O'Neil. A.RA.. sends a halflencth female figure; and \ | 
dispensed with during the run of the Pantomime, have returned to Goodell « senall Gesched steady of bis lame picture of “Fe 
the company. Query: Would not Mr. E.'T. Smith, if he had, instead | Di antn reciting Tasso.” The prineipal picture im the middle y 
of thus crippling a company, not too strong at any rate, and giving lame | jy Japoo game-picce by Mr. Dutlield, in which a dead stag (ay. | 
performances of operas with second-rate people in first-rate characters, | qe .f,)} P ! 


et) ia Mantes tn “Saale ea Mr. George § 
. . : : Re : piece of hair-painting) is introduced. Mr. George Sq 
kept up his establishment at the full strength which enabled him to repeats his subject of last vear. Mr. A. Johnstone sends two fem 








| 


+} in effect, and displays in a remarkable degree that thorough comm: 





begin the season so brilliantly, —would he not, we say, have managed | heads. Mr. H. W cigall, the rising portrait painter, has a ee 
better and more profitably than, by all accounts, he has done? We drawing-room interior. Landscape is well represented by Mese 


leave the question to the consideration of this energetic and, generally Dawson, Lear, Nilmann, and Bridell. Nor is pre-Raphaelitism al 
speaking, long-headed manager. rs ; ; gether absent from the gallery, although, it must be confessed, of 
At the Covent Garden Opera one novelty is immediately forth- | Yory second-rate quality. Mr. W. M. Egley is its chicf expon 
coming, which promises to be interesting. The bills announce the and exhibits a quaint, rigid conceit, ealled “ Pyramus and Thisty 
production on Monday next, of “an Indian Legend, the Soxg o/ in whieh two children are kissing each other through a chink in 
Hiawatha ; the words by Longtellow, the music by Robert Stoepel garden paling. Mr. Barwell has a good subject : a doctor comig 
The poem (it is added) will be read by Miss Matilda ileron, prineipal | from a sick room is implored by a young lady to tell her ift 
tragedian of the United States.” This announcement leaves us in | patient he has just left may be considered out of danger. 7 
the dark as to the nature of the entertainment ; and the names of the ; the girl, and the doubtful hope-repressing log 
composer and “the principal tragédienne of the Cuited States” are | of the doctor, are very truthfully rendered, 
unknown to us. But we find some information on the subject in! The remaining portion of Mr. Wallis’s collection of modern y 
American papers: “ ‘This Indian Legend,” says the New York Daily | tuyes was sold at Messrs. Foster’s, on Wednesday last. There wer 
Times, “is marked by much of thegindividuality of Mr. Longfellow’s cighty-cight lots in all, and the total result of the day’s sale was a | 
poem; it is sweet, touching, romantic; a work which indicates in) far short of 9O00/. The following ave some of the more interesting 
iis author the possession of that genuine feeling which is at the lots, together with the prices they realized :—“ Lady Blaize,” by 4 
bottom of all art, and the power to embody that feeling whieh con-! golgnon, 26 guineas; “The Squire’s Pew,” A. Rankley, 64 guines 
stitutes the artist. As a work of art it deserves a position almost to) «Pye Dy t,” Frank Stone, AJR A. (the engraved ‘pieture), 1] 
itself. In form and unconstrained effect it resembles Félicien David's | guineas - “Broken Vows.” P. H. Calderon, 112 guineas: “ Naam 
Désert; but it is a superior work in many respects, especially in the | \yifers itle Maid? J Sant, 130 guineas ; the finished study from 
all-important respect of harmony. It places the composer, Mr.! ccone in the Bou-yeois Geatilhomue—©'The Three Vows”—W. } 
Stoepel, among the best informed and most gifted composers of the Frith, R.A. 93 euineas: © Juliet? C. R. Leslie, R.A., 230 guineas 
day.” All this excites curiosity and expectation, which, we hope,|« Uncle ‘Tom and his Wife for Sale.” Sir BE. Landseer, RA. 5 | 
will not be disappointed. : J enineas; “A Welsh Girl at a Stile,” J. Sant, 150 guineas; 
At the concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, on Friday evening, | Rural Landseape.’ J. Linnel, 205 guineas: Constable's celebrate 
last week, a new work from Mr. Leslie’s own pen was produced, a) « Waterloo Bridge,” and “Ciree,’ by Etty, reached respectivelyt 
cantata entitled //olyrood, the poem by Mr. Chorley. In a poetic 160 euincas: “A Moonlicht Effect on the Medway,” by C. Stanfield 
point of view this piece disappoints the expectations roused by its! py 4° 950 evineas. The last lot inthe sale was Mr. Poole’s “ Solow 
romantic title and the names of the characters introduced, these | Pacle—tie picture which made a considerable stir when it waset 
being no less than the unfortunate Mary herself, Mary Beatoun (one 


| aXIOUS Expression Oo 












hibited some years ago at the Academy. It was finally “ knocked 
of the celebrated “four Marys” who waited upon the Queen), David | down” at 416 enineas. , . 
Rizzio, and John Knox, a strange personage to figure in a musical! ‘Phe destruction by fire of the pictures by Titian, “The Loves 
piece. But the subject is meagre in the extreme. It amounts | ¢}y. Gods,” at Blenheim Palace, on Tuesday, is a serious loss to at 
merely to this the Queen, with her ladies and courtiers, is passing a | ‘Those pictures were presented to John, ‘Duke of Marlborough, bs 
pleasant hour in song, dance, and very innocent mirth, when the | jeter Amadeus, King of Sardinia, but so little regard was paid t 
stern Reformer, at the head of a grim array of Puritans, breaks in | jo royal eift, thet it was treated as valueless lumber, the pictures 
upon their amusements, loads the poor Queen with invectives, fore- 7 
tells (for John Knox, according to Mr. Chorley, had the gift of pro-| Reynolds to Blenheim, in 1788, that they were resened from thet 
phecy) all the crimes and calamities of her future life, and departs as | jofoble obscurity. and hung in the room they occupied at the tim 
rudely as he came. The joyous company are thrown into “much the fire took place. a f : 
admired disorder,” but the Queen treats the intruder with ealm cour- One of your contemporaries announced last week the death | 
tesy ; when he is gone she merely remarks : that talented and charming illustrator of Christmas books, Mr 
** Let him go, and hear our laughter, Birket Foster. T am happy to be able to give a denial to this state 
Mirth to-day, whate’er come after.’ ” ment. It was that gentleman’s father who paid the great debt « 
And the piece concludes with a joyous chorus. This subject, slight) nature. Though I believe Mr. Foster has given up book-work ev 
as it is, has inspired the composer with striking musical ideas. ‘The | tirely, we may, | hope, for many years yet look forward to seem 
contrast, especially, between the gay and polished songs of the Queen | his wonderfully elaborate landscapes on the walls of the Old Wate: 
and Rizzio, and the stern psalmody of Knox and the Puritans, reminds | Colour Society’s Gallery. mo. 
us of the similar contrast in the Huguenots. Several of the airs are The Society of Female Artists held the private view of their Ex- 
melodious and beautiful, and the choruses and dance-musie are rich | hibition on Wednesday last, at the New Water Colour Gallery, Pal! 
in harmony and full of animation. The piece was admirably performed | Mall. 





never even being hung, and it was not until the visit of Sir Joshuw 


—the singers being Madame Sherrington, Miss Palmer, Wilbye | Another exhibition that has been lately opened, is that of th 
Cooper, and Weiss—and received with acclamations by a crowded , Hogarth Club, in Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall. This club is, as pet 
audience. haps your readers are aware, the stronghold and head-quarters | 


There have been two great concerts this week for beneficent pur-| pre-Raphaelitism. The exhibition partakes of a private character, 
poses. The first, in Covent Garden Theatre, on Monday morning, | admission to it being gained by an old-fashioned-looking ecard, printed 
was in aid of the “ Hullah Fund.” There was a host of eminent | in Queen Anne type, in red ink, and bearing a member's signature. 
performers who volunteered their services, among whom were | At the bottom of it is a notification, to the effeet that “the works 
Madame Catherine Hayes, Madame Sherrington, Madame Laura jare not submitted to press criticism.” Were it not for this gent! 
Baxter, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. ‘Thomas, M. Sainton, and M. Hallé, | lint, “1 could a tale unfold” of red-haired ladies, with prominet! 
together with the magnificent orchestra and chorus of the theatre.| chins and remarkably well-developed maxillary bones, but whos 
The entertainment was admirable, and the pecuniary result must | general contour is wnpleasantly angular; of knights, in garments 0! 
have been considerable. | wondrous embroidery, the proportion of whose limbs boldly set # 

The Messiah was performed on Wednesday evening at Exeter | defiance all the rules either of Audran or Jean Cousin, and whost 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin, the eminent glee-| attitudes are occasionally in distinct contravention to all the laws 
composer, in aid of the fund for the relief of the distressed Coventry | that are generally supposed to govern human action. Let your 
weavers. The principal singers were Madame Sherrington, Mrs. | readers go for themselves. I can assure them that they will be wel 
Lockey, Mr. Perren, and Mr. Thomas; the chorus numbered five rewarded for their trouble. 


° e . . - » ‘t 
hundred voices, and the instrumental band was of proportionate Dry Port. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BALLADS.* 


Srupents of our early literature and history must often have felt | 
prised, especially in more recent times, that the popular poetry of | 


sur ‘ : 
Britain, in the older and more genuine sense of the phrase, has never 


been accessible in any uniform shape. Both diligeut antiquaries, as 
well as men who were themselves poets, have laboured at particular 
collections, more than one series of “ English poets” has been given 
tothe world, no editor has thought it worth his while to include ¢erre 
filii of poetry which have pleased perhaps more readers and hearers 
‘than all the productions of her best-known sons. Of course such an 
attempt could not have been made with success until many subordi- 
nate collectors had prepared the way, for, where so much depended 
upon oral tradition, no one editor could have collected the ballads of 
more than a single district. Now, however, that the memory of 
these old lays is fast dying out, and the increased attention given to 
“folk-lore,” and every vestige of bygone customs and speech, has 
elicited many curious reliques of the minstrelsy of our ancestors, it 
would seem a fitting opportunity to combine these scattered memo- 
rials in some form at once compact, easy of refereuce, and convenient 
for mutual comparison. It is a matter of some reproach—whether to | 
the literary men or the publishers of England we will not attempt to 
decide—that this task should have been performed by an American. 
Americans, however, have long been accustomed to treat England in 
a semi-classical fashion, and hence they do many things for us which 
it does not oceur to us to do for ourselves, but which, nevertheless, 
we are very glad to see performed. Now that the example has been 
set, we shall not be surprised to see it followed on this side of the 
Atlantie also. 

Mr. Child’s compilation has been made up from the works of Perey, 
Ritson, Laing, Scott, Motherwell, Chambers, and others, of the last 
or the present century. It does not therefore contain any ballad not 
previously printed, but it brings together and enables us to compare 
all the different ballads on similar subjects and all the different versions 
of the same story. It is important to observe that Mr. Child has eon- 
fined himself, except ina very few instances, to popular ballads truly 


yortions of this field; but, although, since the publication of their | 





so-called—those which have sprung from the people and have fixed 
themselves in their memory—and has excluded all the productions of | 
the professional ballad-maker. Of the judiciousness of this exclusion 
there can be no doubt. Broadsides, like those collected by Pepys 
or the Roxburghe Society, are, of course, of great value to the tus- 
torian, because, being composed for special oceasions and with ‘de- 
finite objects, they reflect those transient phases of the national mind 
which it isone of his chief duties to seize and embody. ‘They convey 
political or personal satire, and are often striking, if not quite unim- 
peachable, witnesses to the national temper in periods of great. ex- 
eitement. But for these very reasons they are not not entitled to 
figure in a collection of English poe/ry. They reflect opinion rather 
than feeling, and cannot be appealed to for any of the deeper phases 
of a people's character, which is to be learnt from what it long loves 
and fondly repeats, from the passions to which its imagination most 
quickly yields, from characters round which its memory clings with 
most enduring tenacity, and the kind of ideal of life which seems to 
be unconsciously hovering before it when no check is imposed on the } 
wanderings of its fancy. Thus the productions of the professional 
rhapsodist are quickly forgotten, together with the occasion which 
gave them birth; they are not erooned over cottage fires, or sung by 
maidens at the well, or hummed by the men as they go to work in the 
moming ; and when they survive their epoch, it is because they have 
accidentally tapped some vein of human nature which earries them 


readers. 
sequent book—deseribe the lady as not being simply untrue to her 


supplanted in law though not in love. 


his wedding, is stabbed by the brown girl’s penknife. 





| found, and to any modern imitations that exist. These introductory 


notices are of various length, but very well done. They give all 
that most readers wish to know, point out where they may search 
further, and avoid the usual editorial fault of prolixity. 

Book 1. contains ballads relating to popular superstitions—such 
as fairies, witches, ghosts, and the like—with some legends of popu- 
lar heroes. First come nine poems referring to King Arthur’s court, 
the adventures of his knights, and those of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom. It is to be regretted that in some of these, as indeed 
in ballads on other topics, the editor has been obliged to depend upon 
Perey’s version, and accept his alterations (against which, however, 
he duly warns us), owing to the Perey MS. being at present inac- 


cessible. Thus, in the “ Death of King Arthur,” where an inde- 


|pendent account of the cireumstanees would have been highly de- 


sirable, we have a conclusion made up from the prose romance only. 
Next come such ballads as those of Thomas the Rhymer, who was 
taken away from earth for seven years by the Queen of the Fairies 
—a superstition which is remarkable as being the chief vestige in 
this kind of literature of the belief, observable in so many countries, 
in a half-terrestrial, half-mystical locality, in the world, and ox it, 
yet not of it, and to which admission could be gained, not by going 
into the bowels of the earth, as in the “Inferno” of Dante ane 
Virgil, but rather by going on till one came to it, and then perform- 
1 the Hades of Homer’s Odyssey. The 


ing mysterious rites, as 1 
following stanzas are those which embody this idea :— 
“ O they rade on, and farther on ; 

The steed gaed swifter than the wind ; 
Until they reach’d a desert wide, 
And living land was left behind. 
‘ * 


* * 
“O they rade on, and farther on, 
And they waded through rivers aboon the knee, 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea. 
“Tt was mirk mirk night, and there was nae stern light, 
And they waded through red blude to the knee; 
For a’ the blude that’s shed on earth 
Rins through the springs o’ that countrie. 
* Syne they came to a garden green, 
And she pu’d an apple frae a tree 
‘ Take this for thy wages, true Thomas ; 
It will give thee the tongue that can never lie.’ ” 

Other ballads turn upon tales common to many languages, as 
those of the demon lover, who avenges infidelity after the manner 
which M. G. Lewis and Birger have made familiar to all classes of 
Many of the ballads of this elass—both in this and a sub 


lover, but as murdering him without any apparent reason, and it is 
remarkable that all these are Scotch. 

In Book LL, which is devoted to “Tragic Love Ballads,” we have 
more instances of this kind. In some cases, however, the tables are 


iturned, and it is the mother of the lover or bridegroom who kills 
| the lady. 


Or it is a question of rivalry, and the ill-favoured but 
weel-tocher’d lass makes away with the fairer one she has already 
Parents naturally take the 
prudent view :— 
“ The brown girl she has got houses and land, 
And fair Ellinor she has got none; 
Therefore | charge you on my blessing, 
Bring me the brown girl home.” 
Most people (who have been children) recollect the tragical end. 
Lord Thomas decides on the “ houses and land,” and fair Ellinor, at 
But, 
** Lord Thomas he had a sword by his side, 
As he walk'd about the hall, 
He cut off his bride’s head from her shoulders, 
And threw it against the wall.” 


securely down the course of time. To their appeal to the great 
original passions of human nature it is that the really popular ballads 
owe their preservation. ‘Fierce war and faithful love”—jealousy 
and revenge—the fear of supernatural powers—the stings of con- 


After he has killed himself, some of the other versions decorate the 
tomb of the unfortunate lovers with the associated “ rose” and 
!* brier,” which Lord Lovel and Lady Nanciebel have monopolised 
scienee—the delight in outwitting as well as beating one’s enemies— | in modern times, though they themselves, though revived for comic 
the admiration of man’s strength and woman’s beauty all find a | purposes, are just as old as any other denizens of the ballad world, 
Voice in these compositions, and an echo in the breasts of those who! One would like to know what was the origin of the following ballad, 
handed them down. Even if the present age were not alive to the | which comes from the North of Seotland, but part of which we have 
force of expression and truth of sentiment which they so constantly | heard sung by a Yorkshire nurse within the last thirty years. Possibly 
display, it would be worth while to take a ceneral view of what has there were real tragedies in those days of the same character as the 
pleased so many genecrations—in number of individuals no doubt | ome which drew everybody’s interest to Glasgow in 1857 :— 
far exceeding all the readers put together of the greatest English “O whare hae ye been a’ day, Lord Donald, my son? 
poets. . | oO whare hae ye been a’ day, my jollie young man?” 

The materials of such a collection being now accessible, and, if or I've boon ome Coren 2a, mak my bed suns, 
anything, only too extensive, their arrangement is an editor’s chief ™_ vi sick of the beast, and 5 ale wos ” on. 
diflieulty. TO fix the chronologi al order of the whole with any ae wad yo Sevier peer ougeen, Sass Saas, me gee 

a ee . ti a F bres What wad ye hae for your supper, my joilie young man? 

certainty would be impossible, and to divide them by the localities “T've gotten my supper:—mither, mak my bed sune, 
to which they refer would be inconvenient, since the same story turns For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie doun.” 
up in various places. Mr. Child has taken similarity of subject as “What did ye get for your supper, Lord Donald, my son? 
his principle of classification, and has grouped the whole into eight What did ye get for your supper, my jollie young man? 

ks, giving precedence, within each book, to the stories of the E age ct iggheg ene am mak ~ bed sune, 
eres . . or I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie doun. 
greatest probable antiquity, without regard to the greater or less added eres : ae 
archaism of their style. Of those ballads which are extant in dif- ene 70 Se On, Se a — 

" — : _s a Whare gat ye the fishes, my jollie young man? 

ferent forms, the more important versions are given in the book it- “In my father’s black ditches:—mither, mak my bed sune, 
self, the less important ones, together with any of the same kind of For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie doun.” 
minor interest and inferior poetic merit, being relegated to appen- “ What like were your fishes, Lord Donald, my son? 
dices placed at the close of each volume. ‘I’o each ballad is prefixed What like were your fishes, my jollie young man?” 
an account of the souree whence it is derived, and the channel 
through which it has reached us, including notices of similar stories 


“ Black backs and spreckl'd bellies :—mither, mak my bed sune, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie doun,” 
m other languages, with references to the works where they may be 


“*O I fear ye are poison’d, Lord Donald, my son! 
. 


© I fear ye are poison’d, my jollie young man!” 
“@Q yes! | am poison’d;—mither, mak my bed sune, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie doun.” 





: English and Scottish Ballads, Vadited by Francis James Child. Eight volumes. 
Boston : Little and Brown. London: Sampson Low. 
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. “* What will ye leave to your father, Lord Donald, my son? mens are stories of the Griselda kind, in which, as in “ Bard Ellen.” 
What will ye leave to your father, my jollie young man?” the unfortunate heroine is sub} ieete ‘d to the most cruel t 
é 4 Tlals Db 
“ Baith my houses and land :—mither, mak my bed sune, s | y the 


master of her affections—obliged to run after his horse, and ‘ 


rivers, being all the while pregnant, and bound for a rival’s 





SWin 


For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie doun.” i 
{ ding. 


‘“* What will ye leave to your brither, Lord Donald, my son ? 





tka * ‘ _ 5 . . +] hi , 

What will ye leave to your brither, iny jollie young man 2” or those like “ Sir Cauline,” in which the lady, when on th © point of 
“ My horse and the saddle:—mither, mak my bed sune, being burnt at the stake, is rescued by a knight, who, like Ivanhoe 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie doun.” c ndurc s the ordeal of battle, and releases he er; sometimes a love r, and 
“What will ve leave to your sister, Lord Donald, my son? sometimes a devoted man who fights for his queen when her king 


What will ye leave to your sister, my jollie young man?” 

“ Baith my gold box and rings:—mither, mak my bed sune, 
For I'm sick at the heart, and T fain wad lie doun.” 

“ What will ye leave to your true-love, Lord Donald, my son? 


himself is suspicious of her character. 
Volume and Book V. are entirely devoted to ballads relating to 
Robim Hood. In the introduction to this book, Mr. Child dis¢ "89 


What will ye leave to your true-love, my jollie young man ?’ at some length the different theories which have been formed abou 
“ The tow and the halter, for to han g on yon tree, the famous outlaw, and gives, we think satisfactory, reasons for ye. 
And lat her hang there for the p visoning o” me. jecting them all. They are of ‘all sorts, from that of a writer in the 


In the stories of “Glasgerion” and ‘“Glenkindie” we have the Westminster Review, who tries to prove that he was an adherent of 
trick of.the groom who, instead of w: tking his lord to keep an as- Simon de Montfort, keeping up a guerilla warfare against Henry [1], 
signation, goes to it himself aad personates him, but not without to that of Kuhn, who identifies hin—through his intimate connexion 


suspicion :— with the month of May—with the god Woden. Mr. Child does no 
“ He did not kiss that lady's mouth offer any hypothesis of his own, but we find no difficulty in be levine 

Nor when he came, nor yode, that these legends may have been based on the existence « f some 

And sore that ladye did mistrust real personage. It is not necessary that he should have performed 


He was of some chur!'s blood.” 

“Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard”? and “Lord Randal”? de- 
scribe the situation which Hogarth las made one of the scenes in 

* Marriage a la Mode,” but w hich Counsellor Silve ‘rtongue at present 
settles at Westminster, instead of with cold steel onthe spot. In “ Gil 
Morrice,” and “ Child Noryee, ” a lady’s son, secretly bre agit up, is 
mistaken for her lover, aud slain by the hu shand. In the “Clerk’s 
twa sous 0’ Owsenford” we have two ballads — «dl together, the 
former of which only isa “ tragic love ballad.” The latter part deseribes 
the ghosts of two sons, who have been killed while out with their 
father, appearing to their mother, and being warmly weleomed. We 
do not s at the opinion of Chambers, who thinks it very inte rior to 
the first part. There is a true touch of nature in the mother’s reeep- 
tion. {tis assumed that ghosts must be unwelcome visitors; is it 


all the exploits attribuited to him. A very little observation is requi- 
site to inform us how all stories are fathered upon the pe rson whose 
character they most resemble. At one time every good joke was 
given to Sheridan ; at another, to Sydney Smith. We have lately 
seen how a story of sufficiently marvellous character was unhesi. 
tatingly told of a nobleman because it was “just what he would do:” 
and the circumstances would have made a capital ballad. All the 
tricks which anybody played anybody else in Nottinghamshire were 
perhaps fathered upon Robin Hood, and there were no morning 
papers to contradict the reports, and a great many people to sing and 
¢ njoy them. Such stories one d: y find a systematiser and corrector, 
and the hero takes his place as a myth by mere force of aecusniulation 
—he is, as it were, pushed up into the region of fable by the deeds of 
prowess that are successively heaped under his feet. 








certain they would always be so ?— Book Vi. deals with * Other Outiaws,” Book VII. with “ His. 
* The hallow days 0’ Yule were come, | torical Ballads,” among which ** Chevy-Chase,” “ The Rising in the 

wed he nghts were lng and mic, Nort,” and *Flodden Bield are te most elebrated. We bar 

And their hate made o' the birk. | no space to give specimens ot on the less known. Phe . Miseel- 

It neither grew in svke nor ditch, lancous Series,” which oceupics Book VILL, includes “ Gernutus, 

Nor yet in ony sheuch ; on which, or on its original, the “ Merchant of Ver ni ce” is founded; 

But at the gates o’ Paradise the amusing story of ** Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship,” “The Wan. 

That birk grew fair eneuch. dering Jew,” “'The Heir of Linne’ who, just on the point of hang. 

And she has gane and made their bed, ing himself, discovers a treasi ue, Which his provident sire has hidden 


She’s made it saft and fine ; 
And she’s happit them wi’ "her gay mantil, 
Because they were her ; 


against the time whe n he shouid be destitute—and “ The Dragon of 
Wantley,” which it has been lately attempted to prove to have been 
a local satire against a grasping proprictor. 

These volumes contain material for a lengthened article ; but we 
mus t dismiss them without further remark, except to. thi ok their 


But the young cock crew in site merry Linkum , 
And the wild fow! chirped for day; 
And the aulder to the younger said, 


‘ Brother, we maun away. editor for having given us a work which was mueh wanted. and for 
* The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, jhaving performed his task with modesty and judg rment. For con- 
The channerinr worm doth chide ; | venicuce of reference we should prefer the book in one one —the 
Gin we be missed out 0’ our place, | divisions and volumes do not exactly correspond, although 3 any ballad 
A sair pain we maun bide. jis easily found by the help of the index. We should not « omit to 


* Lie still, lie still a little wee while, } mention that in all the minor points of tables of contents, references, 

Lie still but if we may; - : : 
Gin my mother should miss us when she wakes, | indices, glossaric s, &e., the book is excellently cared for, and setsa 

She'll gae mad ere it be day.’” ; good example to many works ot far higher pretensions. 

The “channering worm” is terribly graphic. “ Channering 
means fretting ; but the sound is enough to explain it, | COMMANDER FORBES ON GARIBALDI’S CAMPATGNS* 
Of Book IT'., which contains “Tragic Ballads, not relating to Love,” 'Garinanpt had already obtained p ehaARES Or of Palermo, and bs 
the hest known are * Sir Patrick Speus, oa The Children in the | ox nerals had begun to move up towards Melazzo and Messina, before 
Wood. Phe Lady Isahella’s ragedy, in which ha ernel dame ; Commander Forbes left London for Ltaly. But the gallant officer 
causes her stepdaughter to be mate into a “pve,” used to be although he started ate, yet, once on his way, soon reached his 
equally well known, and has _inspi ed many a child with an other- | qostinati ion, landing at Dil ceae om the 1th of Sule Om hiss assage 


wise inexplicable horror of r-COU but pre ! | : dh i - 
xplica h J “dog-¢ ks, ah 3s roperly } placed ‘from Genoa to Palermo he wrote an account of the first expedition, 


99 | 








Capp being © B an yur nh st ‘ ather . il .* +} } ¢ 
vat ” et lc eee ee ee Te ifestly a rather | paced on facts verbally communicated to him by those who took part 
ulgar broadside. . . . 7 oD | ‘ y ‘ tyr 
— ' - aoe init. After landing at i alermo he “sauntered on, sometimes with 
“The Twa Corbies,” and “The Three Ravens,” are a pair of bale | —s 


one portion of the army, at others with another, aud ia the Calabrian 
campaign, which was a mere pro dower militaire, often a long way 
ahead of the troops, to insure post-horses.”” The result of tls plea- 


lads, both remarkably neat in exp ression , and mueh alike in cireum- 
stances, except, that their ending is quite different. Tn the former 
(given in Scott’s “ Minstrelsy of the Seottish Border’) the corbies 


k dl in ht. wi death i |} sant sauntering appears in this volume, which is a collection of letters, 

to me hi — ‘y ‘i is a 9s Ww “i rr nef 1 AM 2 hy death is KNOW?! only | only slightly altered from the text written on the spot. ( om uander 
0 us haw HS LOU nN ! ( i yi in ° ° . . ; - 

und, and his lady fair ut Forbes returned home in October, staying long enough to witness 

*“ * His hound is to the hunting gane, the battle of the Volturno, and to become at heart a thorouch Gare 


His hawk, to fetch the wild fowl hame, 


1 baldian. 
His lady’s ta’en another mate, : 








ai ane steak salen ee diemen ameak | —— conquered Sicily by a battle and a march. Landing at 
, die PR * . Marsala, th th of May, with One Thousand men, w leserve 
But the “Three Ravens” are disappointed of their meal ;— Marsala, on the 11th Ratti Fhousand men, 1 \archal 
; che to rank with the Ten Thousand, the Italian hero defeated Marsha 
*** Downe in yonder greene tieid, y i at Calatafimi f. ; ft lil tos of 
om > ae : . . : H atauin our aays alferwards, i iit Cun HASte 
There lies a knight slain under his shield, j 24a bat va os cu 10 rd ial os ewarws, & aus Deca : _— 
¢ Bits hounds they lie downe at his feete jthe road to Palermo. For Landi was totally unsupported, and when 
Menge - v0 ES OS LOST, lhe fled | as forced to continue his flight int Lhe eani? Gari- 
So well they their master keepe. i i¢ Was torced Lo ¢ ontit vu Hist imto the Cama. al 
‘ His haukes they flie so eagerly, baldi followed, aud, with splendid audac faced a well-appoiuted 
There's no fowle dare him com nie.’ army = times his own strength. Aware that mere force would not 
Downe there comes a fallow doe, avail, he had recourse to manwuyres, and sending his little train of 
As great with yong as she might goe. artillery along a road into the i interior, as a lure, he turned abruptly 
She lift up his bloudy hed, across the flank of the mountains, and gathere dup his men at Misil- 
And kist his wounds that were so red. ; me rl, on the coast road, for a decisive effort. The enemy were com- 
She got him up upon her backe, | ple tely deceived; and on the 27th ‘of May G wibaldi, who had only 
‘And carried him to earthern lake. | dise mbarked on the llth, was inside Palermo. The bombardment 
She buried him before the prime, followed, which, had it been persisted in, must have proved fatal; 
She was dead herselfe ere even-song time ‘but moral foree fought on the side of Garibaldi, and on the 7th of 
jod send every gentleman, June the Neapolitan generals capitulated. After organizing his 


Such haukes, such houndes, and such a leman. | forces, now strong in numbers. Bixio, L ber, and Medici were sent, 
300k IV., which contains “ Love B: a , meneneaanonieh 
E 7 lk . Balls ds, not ‘Tr agi,” ” introduces | * Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies, A Personal Narrative . By “Charles 
us to the largest class in point of numbers, of which the chief speci- Stuart Forbes, Commander, R.N. Published by Blackwood 


land Sons. 
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flustered ladies and gentlemen of Eboli. When he had done what 
he went to do, he and they quietly retired and galloped back to the 
army :— 





asouthern, the second by a central route towards Catania, 

d towards Melazzo. King Francis now held only Me- 

Messina, Syracuse and Augusta. Clary, who commanded at 

aes ~ “so ar . . . . “up, . . : . 

- at sent Bosco to reinforce the garrison of Melazzo, but did * Peard now recounted his proceedings in the inner chamber, from whence he 

ay sport him, and Bosco, who meant fighting, speedily came_to | had opened a feu d'enfer, with that terrible instrument the telegraph, on the 

pot sup} + Sethe dt benuak “yeinforee ts from Pa- | #Uthorities at Naples and Salerno, On arrival, he had sent for the master of 

Medici. Garibaldi brought up reimforcements from Pa- | * Ss : - : ale See : 

blows with eee he brilliant combat in front of Melazzo, an | the te egraph, who appeared with his books between a file of the National Guard, 

lermo, and this led to the brilliant combi ewe © | The poor tellow trembled like an aspen leaf as the supposed Garibaldi read the 
by 
action Won 0) 





the first by 
and the tur 


-" . } ak “sine we —— » - ‘ ‘ ¢ 
the use of the bayonet, and having for result the telegram, which had already been despatched, announcing his arrival to the 
citadel of Melazzo; and indirectly causing the | Home Secretary at Naples, and to General Scotti commanding at Salerno. The 
sted garti | station-master had added that several thousand men were a few miles behind the 
‘<olated garr! general, and thut he wenld rencet mracteely an a shec due » perfi 
Garibaldi had now won as complete a moral ascendancy over the | i" a : that he would report precisely as soon as he could give more perfect 
Jaribi ae cs ; E fi ae ae aa ) ation, 
king § generals as ever Napole on obtain dl “ny lis mive rs oe mt a | ( asually remarking that he supposed he knew that his life was in jeopardy, 
noonday of his career, aud reinforced by Siciian levi¢ S and talan | by way of preventing him playing any tricks, Peard commenced by sending the 
; junteers, he armed his men with Entield ritles obtained from Eng- following telegram to Naples, addressed to General Ulloa, whom report had made 
and and deceiving the lukewarm Neapolitan navy, he crossed the a War: * 2 boli, 11.30 v.M.—Garibaldi has arrived with 5000 of his own 
= He went under cheering auspices. His army had swollen | ™e™ and of00 \ dabrese are inomentarily expected, Disembarkations are ex- 

in foal olenty of ares for them sell Gi tien tine pected in the Bay of Naples and Gulf of Salerno to-night. 1 strongly advise 
- me > he { 7 arnes ) ih a ; s °le » onl fen ms . . . : 

to 25,000 men. e had plenty ¢ hee , am, ‘al - had your withdrawing the garrison from the latter place without delay, or they will 
gent Calabrians. He had adinirable officers; no general ever bad | be cut off; and let me beg of you, as a personal friend but a political enemy, to 
better Tle had seventeen guns ; but “the bayonet was considered | abandon a sinking cause which must be your ruin.’ This was signed with the 
to be the weapon which was held in the greatest respect by the Nea- | same ot « personal friend of Ulloa’s. 
! : ° . . . l | “In the ‘ ime ; lew arrive , » reg iniste - 

itans ; consequenily, in any landing that might take place, the! , Tn the mean time a telegram arrived from the real Minister of War at 
pontans > ‘dered to form a portion of the impedimenta, to Naples, who fondly imagined that he was corresponding with the telegraph 
artillery was considere oO form a po k . i “ae tg master, ‘Any news of the division Caldarelii?’ Peard answered—‘ General 
follow at leisure ! Phen, as to discipline, Commander Forbes de- Caldarelli and his division yesterday passed under the orders of Garibaldi at 
scribes it as “ wonderful.” The volunteers belonged to “ the classes | Lagonegro, and now form a portion of the national army.’ This was the first 
which in England are conventionally termed respectable ;” they | news the Minister received of that fact. Next came General Seotti, who was 

oo. . ° 4 . “ter . * | commanding > province, an ale > he : om: , ati 

ed for patriotism ; “no officer in the army, from Garibaldi down, | commanding the province, and at Salerno; he iulso demanded intormation, and 
serv t ques 2 dav. and the privates about three half. | *** treated in a similar strain. Subsequently leard inquired of the Syndic at 
gets more than fwo francs a Gay, aX C privates ao “ke **” | Salerno if the rations which he had ordered the previous day were ready, and if 


render of the “Ati . ; 
- isons of Syracuse and Augusta to take to their ships. 





strats. 





pence.” Their dress was various ; but “all stuck to a flannel shirt | any:hing had been seen of the expeditions by sea? 
of some colour, and it is by far the most useful garment a man can “T said to Peare, * What on earth is the good of all this? You don't imagine 


wear for rough work.” Moreover, “from the cheerful city of Paris, they will be fools enough to believe it.’ *You will see,’ he replied ; * it will 
Tirr, who had been invited there by Prince Napoleon, brought assu- | frighten them he death, and to-morrow they will evacuate Salerno: and he was 
a tie nain suntan ee : ) ‘cally be obliged | MSM The division under Afant de Rivera, consisting of 12,000 men and 30 
rances that, whatece: course the Emperor might diplomatically be obitg » | guns, was ordered, by telegraph, to fall back trom Salerno to La Cava, on the 
to pursue, he wished Italy well, and that all the Dictator had to dO | way to Naples, and commenced its march at four in the morning, just one hour 
was to ou/strip diplomacy by the theory of accomplished facts.” \ ery | before we reached Auletta. YPeard, on arrival, went back to Sale, to meet the 
catisfactory for Garibaldi, but not quite a pleasant reflection for | real * Simon pure.’ 1 was too glad to tumble into bed, ; fl 
Burope. . | ' s, ’n ms a k — I le prey he of the yam gee 
We shall not attempt to describe the march or drive of Garibaldi | road ae iis seleelan te the Sok cman pan Oy & pete Seen See 
to Naples. It has not one military characteristic. With twenty. It were needless to follow Garibaldi any further. He entered 
five thousand men, and plenty of cannon, the royalist generals Naples ; he faced the royalists on the Volturno; he beat them in 
allowed themselves to be imposed on by a few men, to be everlast-| ihe greatest pitched battle fought during this war, and he disappeared 
ingly outflanked and dest royed in detail. The truth Is that, sure Of) when Victor Emmanuel came on the scene. Commander Forbes, a 
the support of all the fighting men of the Calubrias, Garibaldi had thorough Garibaldian, finds it in his heart to exeuse Louis Napoleon 
only to drive on at the head of his troops to ensure Victory. | Lake | for the part he has acted, but he has very little merey on the Re 
a specimen of war-making on a small scale. Nullo, coumanding six) Galantuomo and his generals. Yet he is confident in the power of 
guides, offered Commander Forbes # mount, and an escort to Villa Italy to stand against Austria, even alone, and equally confident in 
San Giovanni, whither they were going in advance of the army:— | his predictions of immediate war. . 
“The — saps wey ee nay = ees gees Be gee. gon We may terminate our notice of this amusing book by extracting 
; gy bACK, AD at San Gilovanh iv destination, was ar, > . ° * . 
je | pg see Mept~ a = the pr sceuery, When, on entering the | © few short anecdotes. Here Is a Neapolitan : ail An extensive 
town, we found ourselves, to my astonishment, in the midst of a couple of dealer in Venetian glass, coming to be paid for some of his wares, 
squadrons of lancers. ‘Well,’ I thought, * here Iam ia a dilemma again; but] expressed his great uneasiness concerning the fort [St. Elmo}. On 
having no arms, I suppose it will be all rigat.’ _ | beg told ‘Oh, if they five in the town they will be attacked forth- 
“Instead of giving themselves up as prisoners at once, = s 19-2 ne my SX) with,’ he replied, ‘ But some shots may come into my house—any- 
sal teh a pane red The ¢ ~ age fied ty akin, * Whe to thing would be better than that.’ ‘Oh, that will not matter, they 
er gens ony wena?” , ss will soon be brought to reason.’ ‘ Ma, signore, figuratevi il mio 
“Qh, replied Nullo, nothing abashed, ‘they are in ambush all round, and, | cvistal/o!’ This dealer was no worse than his fellow townsmen, who 
unless you surrender iimmediately, will open fire.’ * Well,’ said the officer, * you | were ready to endure anything rather than risk their necks or their 
bed —wel op and talk on ee, ian wits tan tenths Gor ine. and T there property.” Again: One inhabitant of Naples fought on the Volturno. 
“ Lhe n acted ¢ rably, he scene was too much for », and I there- ° > t - 
fore Ls seamen seailibs 7 pce hot =e countryman ; for when one remem- Our commander a ee they will — ner igat send a 
bered that, in all probability, the Garibaldians were just quitting Reggio, it was the wounded, these Neapolitans. I said to one of them who 
with difficulty that I kept my countenance } }asked me some foolish question, as to whether 1 thought the Regi 
“ Nullo went on to see General Melendis, and found hin with two b ittali unset} would beat Garibaldi, and sack the town? ‘No; but I am econ- 
riflemen, just beyond the bridge, which here spans a deep Keiterating | vinced it would be the best thing that could happen for it if they 
be de, Mle kd wer Gaius and redo gy and a [ido Whe® “Why! if the Htegt got in, and had their thre 
and inform the general of his request, and at the same time wound up this con- | days’ sack, Garibaldi would have to turn them out, and perhaps after- 
summate piece of audacity by ordering Melendis to retire his lancers over the wards you would be able to appreciate w hat he has done for you.” 
bridge, which he considered the advance-post of the two armies. The lancers | “ 4 wounded Garibaldian private said to me one day as the train 
aay a and two ry neck — phe me Aa sce entered the station where there were the accustomed thousands in 
ap the troops.” Uy Sees San as ae ee seit “ | quest of excitement—* They are ready to applaud whoever is upper- 
The upshot was, that the “mock front” at the bridge was main- most.” _Nevertheless, we must record the fact that the National 
tained until Garibaldi did come, and then the whole force laid down | Guards of Naples have done good service in keeping order ; Aen 
their arms. Here is a glimpse of our countryman Peard at the same trying duty for citizen soldiers. V ery much disgusted, Captain For ad 
kind of work :-— xa . | finds one thing to place to the credit of the swaggering uproarious 
“As yet nothing could be seen of the enemy; but on the right the Calabrese |™mob of Naples. It occurred after Garibaldi’s entry, and is charae- 
commenced firing and cheering, having caught a glimpse ofa sentry or two; and} teristic. “ When the tumult was at its highest pitch on Sunday 
shortly afterwards Colonel Peard, who was in advance with three Calabrese, on | night, on an aide-de-camp announcing from the windows of the 
leaving a vineyard, found himself in the midst of 7000 intantry, cavalry, aud a= | Palazzo Augri, where Garibaldi had taken up his abode—*‘ // Dittatore 
hap tie ay dy which hee teres Ue "Ee |dorme'—tiat portion of the Toledo was eleard as it by magic, and 
The officers replied he had better ask Ghio, the general, to whom he was accord- | &44Ways remained 0, - P nei . 
ingly conducted, who merely said, that on similar occasions it was not customary The volume is illustrated by two portraits, one of Garibaldi, 
to talk so loud in presence of the meu: at the same time he requested Peard to | differing little from that so common in our streets, the other of the 
hed aside, and "7 _—_ agreed - send up an officer to G — vie) ‘the King ot Naples. The latter is a photograph, and well worthy the 
ow ced ‘ any « e troops were divesting themselves of their | 4. .°,- . a ben : aio i Sosy “Deas: 
scevutroments, and beginning te el the hills in the direction of Cosenza. A | #tt¢ution of those w ho, like Lord Derby, believe Francis I]. ought 
More pitiful or disgraceful sight was never seen—an army planted in a ditch, to have had a trial. The face Js not ugly or repulsive, or mm any 
Without a rear or advance guar, or a single sentry or picket, capitulating to the | marked degree Bourbonic. But it is the face of an incipient maniac, 
first handful of men that came up with them, without knowing to whom, save that) of a man hauuted by terrors which must some day overset his 
they believed Garibaldi was near. ‘Tuey might at least have surrendered in a | reason. : 
formal manner as men; but whoever expects either woe oo ——— bear- | 
ing from Neapolitan troops, will be most wofully disappointed—not that the men | : . 2 — - , 
are bad material for soldiers, but of the officers the Ives said the better.” WRIGHT’S ESSAYS ON ARCHAHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS.* 
But the most amusing incident is that recorded of Peard at Eboli. 
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ot li. | Oxy a professed archwologist ean adequately review the spocula- 
He went there with Forbes, with the object of conjuring the royalists | tions of an archwologist. ‘I'o this requisite qualification we can lay 
out of Salerno, frightening the king, and strengthening the Liberals Ino claim. We can, however, express a lay opinion on Mr. Wright’s 
in Naples—by means of the telegraph. Permitting himself to be | ook and describe its characteristics. ‘The essays contained in the 
mistaken for Garibaldi, he was speedily attended by all the autho- > Mnaan on Auchasdusienl Gnbdede, andes genius @eatien caammehamnine maaan 
rites, and he played his part well He kept himselt concealed IN AN] og Art, Science, and Literature in the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A 

inner room, and allowed Forbes and another to receive all the! &. &. In two volumes. Published by John Russell Smith 
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two volumes before us are exceedingly attractive, interesting, and 
informing. They are also, we think, very ably written. Selected 
from papers communicated from the periodical press, or to learned 
societies, they are purposely allowed to retain somewhat of their 
original characteristics. In addition to their literary attractions, 
they are richly illustrated with wood engravings which appear to us 
to possess great artistic merit. These engravings are cither wholly, or 
in part, reproduced from originals in the possession of Mr. Mayer of 
Liverpool, at whose expense the lecture on Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
was first printed in the “Transactions of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire” —a gentleman who deserves to be rich since he so well 
understands how to employ his wealth. 


Mr. Wright is a man who thinks for himself, and one who has | 


evidently a title to do so. Some of the opinions published in these 
Essays are, he tells us, the result of his own observations or reflec- 
tions, and are contrary to what have long been those of our own anti- 


quarians and historians. ‘Thus in his first essay on the “ Remains of | 


a Primitive People in South-East of Yorkshire,” he impugns the 
theory of the three periods of stone, bronze, and iron, maintaining, 
first, that while the use of stone marked a low state of civilization, it 
depended partly on localities and their peculiar conditions, did not 
belong to any particular period or people, and was not incompatible 
with the use of metals at the same time; secondly, that the bronze 
period of the archiwologists never existed, but that the bronze articles 
of their theory were really of Roman manufacture, or, at least, made 
in Roman provinces, and were obtained by commerce ; and thirdly, 
that the notion of there having been a period, in western or northern 


Europe, during which bronze was in common use for manufactures aud | 


iron was not known, is a mere gratuitous assumption. Again, in the 


essay on “ Ethnology of South Britain at the extinction of the Roman | Languages of Asia and Europe. 


tion impending over England. The Duke of Buckingham mast Senin 


at least a glimmering consciousness of that awful vision, but whatever ; 
pression it made upon him seems to have faded out from his mem, 
leaving it engrossed with things infinitely trivial in comparison. (Qr .” 
we rather to suppose that he has purposely abstained from disclosing gj 
knows, and has sought to mystify the public by palming upon them 
the revelations of a veteran in political warfare, this paltry compilatin 
from the commonest sources, garnished with a score or two of Wort! ws 
letters by the late Marquis of Londonderry. It is hardly conceivable that 
the author of the Chandos clause could not have put into his book, if he 
would, at least half a dozen pages which might not as well have been 
written by his valet. 

A Packet of Seeds saved by an Old Gardener. Second Edition, enlarged, 
London: Chapman and Hall.—This is the title of a small volume the object 
of which is to convey, under the guise of the autobiographical recollections 
}of an old gardener, a common-sense and homely opinion on some of the 
| principal points affecting the welfare of the labouring classes. The ex 
| riences of which the book is composed, end the lesson which it inculeay 
are by no means of an exclusively professional character. The gardener 
gives us no hints at all on such subjects as early peas or new potatoes; but 
he is very anxious to impress upon us his sincere convictions that honesty 
sobriety, and civility, are the only true means of ensuring success in life. 
and that thieving, drunkenness, and swearing will not, in the long run, be 
found to answer. Why a gardener should be selected as the mouthpiece of 
these undeniable truths, and why they should be presented to us under 
title which leads us rather to expect a few practical hints from a professing) 
man, are questions to which no immediate answer suggests itself, The 
fact, however, that the book has reached a second edition may, we SUPPose, 
be accepted as a sutlicient proof that the lessons which it is intended t 
teach are enforced and illustrated in a manner which is both acceptable ang 
useful to those for whom they are designed. 

The Distinguishing Characteristics and Leading Relationships of the Leading 
By Henry Craik. London: Bagster and 





Government,” Mr. Wright asserts that, at the close of the Roman |Sons.—Comparative philology is not, we are inclined to think, a very 


period of British history, the remains of the original Celtic population 
were very small, being chiefly a serf population ; that the Britons who 
struggled against the invasions of the Picts and Scots were a mix- 
ture of races, foreign to the island, and lived congregated in towns ; 
that the story of the retirement into Wales of the ancient Celtic 

uation is a mere fiction; that the Welsh derive their origin from 
Brittany (Armorica), and that it is to that country that the romantic 
eycle of King Arthur must be referred. It is fair to say that,-as re- 
gards his Welsh theory, Mr. Wright does not speak with absolute 
confidence. He wishes his positions to be considered as suggestions 
for which there is good evidence. We are not prepared to subscribe 
to any such hypotheses or conclusions; but we think them ingenious 
and plausible, and deserving of “ careful and candid investigation.” 

Of the two volumes of which these * Essays” consist, oue belongs 
chiefly to the Romano-British and Anglo-Saxon periods of our his- 
tory, and discusses such topics as the ancient barrows in East York- 
shire, the tumulus at St. Weonard’s, the character of the biographer 
Asser, Anglo-Saxon architecture, excavations and researches of the 
middle ages, &c. ; while the remaining volume is occupied with sub- 
jects of a more general description belonging to the later medieval 
period, as the history of the English language, the arithmetic, 
carved work, illuminated manuscripts, and bridge builders of the 
middle ages, and the origin of rhymes, the troubadour literature, 
the comic and satirical literature, and the drama of the same 
period. 

Curious and entertaining matter will be found in most, perhaps all, 
of these essays. To the general reader we particularly recommend 


the paper reprinted from the Bdindurgh Review “On Saints’ Lives 
and Miracles.” It is a strange and amusing repertory of medieval 
prodigies. For instance :— 


“ No amount of water was any obstacle to their progress. When St. Mochua 
with his disciples came to a deep and rapid river, he threw his cloak on the 
water, and they all passed over it as in a boat. A lady saint, St. Fanchea, passed 
over the sea on her cloak in a similar manner. 'n the popular mythology 
we frequently meet with nymphs and witches passing the water on carpets, 
sieves, or other articles of magical power. Another lady, St. Cannera the 
Virgin, when she had to pass the sea, walked upon water. This was a very 
common practice. One day, as St. Scothinus was walking in this manner across 
the Irish Channel, he met St. Barras, the bishop, passing him in a ship. The 
bishop appears to have been jealous, and asked him what he was walking upon ; 
to which St. Scothinus replied that it was a beautiful green meadow. When St. 
Barras denied this, he stooped down and gathered a handful of fresh flowers. 
St. Barras, to refute him in his own way of arguing, also stooped down, and, 
dipping his hand in the water, drew it out full of fishes!” 

It was worth living in the days of these floricultural and piscatory 
saints ! 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of William and Victoria. From 
Original Family Documents. By the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
K.G. In two volumes. London: Hurst and Rlackett.—The last two 
volumes of the “Buckingham Papers”—a title which it is almost 
asarcasm to apply to them—are of a nature to disappoint the most 
moderate expectations. They shed not a ray of new light on the secret 
history of the times to which they relate. They are neither instru- 
ctive nor amusing. They tell us nothing worth knowing, at the cost 
of toiling for it through two dull volumes, that was not better told 
before. Not even in the matter of personal gossip, though they deal with 
it ostentatiously enough, do they surpass the efforts of the most hackneyed 


compiler. We have not found one original anecdote in all their weary 
pages. Who will give us any genuine memvirs of the most stormy period 


which England has known for the last thirty years? How eagerly would 
the public devour such a book, if written frankly, out of the fulness of his 
personal knowledge, by any prominent partisan on either side of the great 
Reform contest. Lord Brougham has lately said, that were he to write the 
history of his life and times, he could make his readers stand aghast as le 


| cheerful subject for a lecture addressed to a general audience. Jf 
‘ 


| however, a lecturer deliberately determines to discourse upon it, he js 
| certainly bound to treat it, if not in an amusing, at least in an inte. 
jresting manner. It is not enough to aim at being accurate; it is not less 
| necessary carefully to avoid being dry. Mr. Craik appears to have some 
|faint theoretical perception of this trath, when he tells us that he has 
attempted “ to present, in a condensed and popular form, some of the best 
ascertained results of modern philological inquiry.” But, practically, be 
ignores it altogether. Condensed his lecture may be; but popular, in the 
sense, at least, of being interesting and acceptable to a general audience, jt 
certainly is not. Mr. Craik’s philological statements are correct enough, 
and are compiled from the most trustworthy authorities ; but we will ven- 
ture to say that the young men of Bristol never sat out a duller lecture 
than his. The title is far from encouraging, to begin with. Nor are our 
hopes raised when we are told, at the outset, that, “ like other gifts of God, 
the possession of language is fitted to call forth gratitude, as well as to im. 
part enjoyment. It carries along with it the conviction of a corresponding 
responsibility, and invites to interesting investigation, The consideration 
of its importance is thus admirably adapted to interest the understanding, 
and at the same time healthfully to exercise the conscience and the heart.” 
The liveliest passage in the whole lecture is one in which a parallel is drawn 
between the Psalms of David and the Lyrical Poems of Horace, in which 
the palm is awarded to the former, on the ground that “ the Roman lyrics, 
with all their attractions of style and melody of numbers, contain nothing 
titted to elevate the soul above the pleasures of sense, or the interests of a 
passing world.” We pity the young men of Bristol if Mr. Craik’s lecture 
is a fair sample of the mental recreation which is within their reach. 

Thoughts on Eton: suggested by Sir John Coleridge's Speech at Tiverton. 
By an Etonian, London: Rivingtons.—A brief protest, distinguished, 
perhaps, rather by warmth of feeling than by ability of execution, against 
the strictures recently passed by Sir J. Coleridge upon the system of educa- 
tion pursued at Eton at the present day. Its author is a thoroughgoing 
Ktonian of the old school. He looks back upon his Alma Mater with an 
undoubting, not to say a superstitious, reverence, regarding it as an institu- 
tion entirely sué generis, and earnestly deprecating the adoption of any 
changes that may tend to reduce it to the position of a mere school, like 
Harrow or Rugby. In order to preserve the special character of the institu- 
tion, he would have its masters chosen invariably and exclusively from among 
old Etonians. He sets himself, to the best of his ability, to disprove Sir J. 
Coleridge's assertions that the education of the oppidans is less cared for 
than that of the collegers, and that the fault is owing to the numerical in- 
sutliciency of the existing staff of masters, His denial of these statements 
is perfect: but looked at as an actual refutation, it is, perliaps, scarcely so 
successful. He acknowledges, indeed, that the present standard of scholar- 
ship at Eton is not what it used to be, but contends that all other schools 
have fallen off at least as much in this respect, and attributes the deficiency 
to the general reaction against classical studies as a means of education, 
which is one of the most melanchvly characteristics of the present age. 
He, of course, maintains that the highest education must necessarily be a 
classical one; and dwells rapturously upon the inestimable benetits which 
can only be derived from ‘grappling with and mastering, with increased 
facility, the bright pure thoughts of intellectual giants.” We are far from 
wishing to depreciate the value of Greek and Latin asa means of education, 
but we can hardly accompany the Etonian to the length of asserting that 
history and modern languages are the studies of childhood rather than of 
boyhood, and that, if they have not been mastered before the age of twelve 
or thirteen, “ it is a fatal error to sacrifice the time which should be devoted 
to higher things, in order to make up for past negligence.” ‘Ihe Etonian 
states his views, on the whole, with temperance and moderation: but the 
“smart article” which Mr. Thackeray audaciously suggested to Dr. Good- 
ford as the best form of reply to the strictures of ** Paterfamilias” has yet to 
be written. 

Athene Cantabrigienses. by Charles Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and Thomp- 
son Cooper, F.S.A. Vol. IL, 1586-1609. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, 
and Co.; Macmillan and Co.—This is the second instalment of the 
Messrs. Cooper's laborious attempt to do for Cambridge what was done 
long ago for Oxford by Antony Wood. The appearance of the first 
volume has already given a suflicient answer to old Wood’s amus- 





ingly insolent assertion that “ Cambridge was in Henry the Eighth’s 


described to them the near view he had in those days of a terrible revolu- ‘reign overspread with barbarism and ignorance, as ‘tis often men- 
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The list of Cambridge worthies can be neither 
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ei . ors.” 
tioned by agony coat one when a portion of it, extending 
5 mall Tiedle more than twenty years, occupies the whole of a 
period . ; me of nearly six hundred pages. The second volume 
dione ed by the same laborious diligence of research which was so emi- 
tinguishe acteristic of the first. We may cite the account of Edmund 
ay soatained in the present volume, as a fair specimen of the extent 
— oy of Messrs. Cooper's investigations. An important feature in 
and ae complete list of published productions which is appended to 
the book pa writer whose biography occurs in its pages The work, 
the life @ ate will be invaluable as a book of reference to the historical 
a student. We heartily wish the Messrs. Cooper health and 
pote for the completion of their arduous task. f 

tneient Lave : its Connection with the Early History of Society, and its Re- 
lation to Modern Ideas. 
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By Henry Sumner Maine, Reader of Jurispru- 
dence and the Civil Law at the Middle Teinple, and formerly Regius | 
Professor of the Civil Law in the University of ¢ ambridge. ; London : | 
Joh Murray.—The object of this very handsome volume is, as its author 
informs us, 10 indicate some of the earliest ideas of mankind, as they are | 
reflected 10 ancient law, and to point out the relations ot these ideas to 
modern thought. 1 he principal method by which Mr. Maine endeavours 
to attain this object is that of histori al inquiry, the greater part of his | 
hook being devoted to the consideration of such questions as the early his- 
estamentary Succession, Property, Contract, and Crime. Since 
body of ancient law, concerning which we possess any detinite | 
and reliable information, is that of the Romans, Mr. Maine has been com- 
yelled to draw his illustrations almost entirely from this code; so that, at 
first sight, his work appears to be designed as a special treatise on Roman 
jurisprudence. But he is careful to guard against any such misconception 
of his object, by a special declaration that his inquiry extends to the whole 
of ancient law, and is not limited to that of any particular nation. The 
whole question of w hat may be called the philosophical history of law, is 
one of so great interest and importance, that we are tempted to regret that | 
it has been handled by Mr. Maine in a manner more suitable to the protes- | 
sional than to the general reader. But the circle to which he addresses | 
himself, though a special, is nevertheless far from a narrow one; and we | 
cannot doubt that his gencral reputation as a lawyer, combined with his 
official position as a teas her, will prove suflicient to secure for his treatise a 
favourable reception. 
Bush Wand rings of a Naturatist ; or, Votes on the Field Sports and Fauna 
of Australia Feliz. By an Old Bushman. London: Routledge, Warne, 
and Routledge.—The author of this lively and pleasant little volume has 
made a slight mistake in his description of himself. His book is the pro- 
duction, not of a naturalist, but of a sportsman. He has, of course, like all 
true sportsmen, a keen eye for the distinguishing peculiarities of the 
various inhabitants of the woods and fields; but the point of view from 
which he regards them is that of a hunter, rather than that of a student of 
natural history. Not only is he a sportsman, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but he is, as is shown by the brief account of himself which he has 
prefixed to his book, a sportsman by profession. His object in going to 
Australia was to try his luck at the diggings; but, not being successful in 
his search after gold, and being compelled to cast about for some other 
means of subsistence, he resolved to follow his strong inclination towards a 
wild and independent life, and to rely for his livelihood upon his gun alone. 
Accordingly, having met with a mate of similar tendencies, he betook him- 
self to the bush in the neighbourhood of Melbourne, and became a profes. 
sional shooter, or purveyor of game to the metropolitan market. ‘This is 
not precisely an easy life. The shooter, of course, has no fixed place of 
abode, but camps out in any spot that may be convenient for bis purpose ; 
and at some seasons of the year, the greater part of his work has to be 
done at night. In the heat of an Australian summer the game becomes 
tainted within a very few hours after it is killed; so that it is by no means 
uncommon to be obliged, after a long day’s shooting, to walk into town 
with a heavy game-bag, in order to dispose of its contents before they be- 
come worthless. Lut our author never repented of his choice. He enjoyed 
the life thoroughly ; and, at the time when he took to it, it was quite pos- 
sible for the shooter to support himself very comfortably, and even, if so | 
inclined, to put by a little money. Now, however, what with the great | 
increase in the number of shooters, and the diminution in quantity, and fall | 
in the price of game, the trade is not what it used to be. Leading such a 
life as this for five years, our author could not fail to acquire a thorough 
practical knowledge of Australian sporting: and, after his return to Eng- 
land, it occurred to him to communicate his experiences to his brother 
sportsmen at home. Hence arose this book, compiled partly from notes 
made at the time, but chiefly from memory. In a country where the 
largest wild animal is the kangaroo, and the wild dog the most formidable 
beast of prey, there is of course no chance of meeting with such adventures 
as are recorded by Gordon Cumming or the Old Shikarree. Accordingly 
the bushman’s notes consist mainly in descriptions of the wild animals and 
birds of the district within forty miles of Melbourne, within which his 
wanderings were entirely confined. Still, from an allusion here and there, 
we cannot help thinking that he must have met with some adventures 
worth recording during his five years of bush-life; and, if he had related 
them at length, they would certainly have added materially to the interest | 
of his book. He adds a chapter on the Turf and Ring of 
subjects for a naturalist—and dedicates his volume to Anthony Green, 
Esq., the proprietor of the principal training stables in the colony. It is a 
Pleasant, hearty little book, and we can cordially recommend it to all 


lovers of field sports. 

Wild Thyme: Verses, by Elizabeth Harcourt Mitchell, Authoress of | 
“The Lighthouse,” “ First Fruits,” &c. London: Bell and Daldy.— Mrs, | 
Mitchell’s new volume of verses is considerably above the ordinary standard 
of the fugitive poetry of the present day. Without displaying any great | 
or exceptianal power, it is, on the whole, characterized throughout by a | 
graceful and feminine tone of fee ling, by simplicity and appropriateness of | 
language, and by considerable harmony of versitication. If Mrs. Mitchell | 
will allow us to add to our praise a small piece of advice, we would recom- 
mend her for the future to use the prauning-knife rather less sparingly. 
There are in the present volume some half dozen pieces which are decidedly 
below the general level, and whose presence is injurious to the eflect of their 
more worthy companions, Foremost amongst these stands “The Retort 
Courteous,” which will, we hope, serve as a warning to its authoress that 
light and playful writing is uot her line. The poem entitled * Such is 
®, which is by no means one o/ the worst in the volume, brings back to 
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us, unless we are much mistaken, a faint echo of Mrs, Browning’s “ Cry of 
the Human.” A very pretty thought occurs in the last stanza of the first 
piece in the volume, which is supposed to express the feelings of a blind 
woman, who is resigned to her lot : 
“ My father has led me where mountains arise, 

As I journey he places His hand o'er mine eyes, 

When I get to the top, He will take it away, 

And my sight shall awake to a glorious day.” 


The Attributes of the Deity. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.—A 
mediocre metrical paraphrase of an indiscriminate selection of texts from 
Scripture is not, we venture to submit, the best means of conveying an 
adequate idea of the attributes of the Deity. It is a pity that the author 
of these verses, when he asked the question, 

“ What mortal, sounding with his puny line, 
Can fathom the abyss of thoughts divine?” 
did not reflect that the difficulty was not likely to be overcome by the 
aggregation of a few score of puny lines into a very indifferent poem. A 
metrical version of the 104th Psalm, which accompanies the poem, is a 
somewhat more favourable specimen of the author's powers. 

The Works of Virgil. Translated by Charles Rann Kennedy, late Fellow 
of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge; translator of Demosthenes, &c.—In 1849 
there appeared a translation of Virgil into English blank verse, the joint 
production of two members of the Kennedy family ; the first four Pastorals, 
the Georgics, and the first four Zneids being the work of the Rev. Rann 
Kennedy, and the remainder that of Mr. ©. R. Kennedy. Since that time, 
the latter gentleman has retranslated that portion which had not been 
executed by himself, and has thus produced a version of Virgil entirely by 
his own hand. He does not, in the present volume, make the slightest 
allusion to the fact that any potion of his version has appeared before. The 
notice of Virgil's Life and Works, which is prefixed to the translation, is 
very slightly altered from that which appeared in the former edition. ‘The 
principal feature of the translation is, that it is more literal and less poetical 
than any other with which we are acquainted, with the single exception of 
Mr. Sewell’s extraordinary version of the Georgics. The rendering of the 
opening lines of the first Aneid will enable the reader to form a fair idea 
of the merits of the whole:— 

* Of arms I sing, and Hium’s ancient son, 
Whom fate an exile to Hesperia led 
And the Lavinian shores. Much tost was he 
On land and ocean by supernal power, 
Relentless Juno's anger to appease ; 
Much too in war he suffer’d, ere a seat 
In Latium he could found, and establish there 
His honsehold gods: whence rose the Latin race, 
The Alban sires and walls of lofty Rome.” 


The Medical Missionary in “ina: & Narrative of Twenty Years’ Expererience. 
by William Lockhart, F.LLC.S., &e. 

The Recreations of a Country Parson, Second series, 

Danish Fairy Legends and Tales. Wy Wane Christian Andersen. Translated by 
Caroline Peachey, with a Memoir of the Author. Third edition, enlarged 
With 120 Ilustrations, chiefly by foreign artists 

The Works of Virgil. Translated by Charles Kann 
lrinity College, Cambridge. 

Athenw Cantabrigienses, Ky 
Cooper, FLS.A. Volume I 

Adulterations Detected; or, Vlain Instructions for the Discovery of Frauds in 
Food and Medicine. By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. Second edition. 














Kennedy, late Fellow of 


Charles Henry Cooper, F.R.S. and Thompson 


The Attributes of the Deitu 

Health, Husbandry, and Handicraft. Vy Narriet Martineau 

Journal of what passed in the Temple Prison during the Captivity of Lowis XV1., 
Aing of France, 792-5. By Monsieur Clery, the King’s Valet. Translated 


from the original edition and prefaced by James Blomfield, 

Revolutions in Buglish History, Vy Robert Vaughan, D.D. Volume Il.: Revolu- 
tions in Religion 

The Buglish Cuclopadia of Arts and Sciences 
Parts NATV. and NXV 

The Polar Regions. Vy Sir Jobin Richardson, LL.D 

Manual of Me mvraphu, Mathematical, Physical, and Political, On a New 
Pian embracing a complete Development of the River-Systems of the Globe, 
iy the Rev. Alexander Mackay, A.M., F.RLG.S 

The Russians at Home: Unpolitical Sketches. By Sutherland Edwards 

Foil Practice: with a Review of the Art of Fencing according to the Theories of 
La Boétssicre, Hammon, Gomard, and Grisier. My George Chapman, 

By 


Conducted by Charles Knight. 
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Domestic Annals of Scotland from the Revolution to the Rebellion of 1745. 
Robert Chambers, 

The Historu Medicine: comprising 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time, and of the 
Advance from Empiricism to the Dignity of a Science 
M.D. Volume I, 

The Garibaldiaus in 
Routledge. 

A Brief Exposition of the 
Three Times and a Hals 


Narrative of its Progress from the 
Delusions incidental to its 


by Edward Meryon, 


or 


Sicily. Wy Alexandre Dumas. Translated by Edmund 


Prophecies of Daniel and St 
by ‘lhomas Stephen. 
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Willi Blackburn, Star-court, Bread-street, woollen warehousemen— Mark Hayes, 
jun. liowns!ow, tea-dealer—Ambrose Skinner, Camberwell-green, Surrey, coach 


builder—tohn Melchior Hagenbuch, Addle-street, Aldermanbury, trimming dealer 
Joshua Le Mare and William Close Currie, broad-street-buildings, City, merchants 
William Kirk, Birmingham, wholesale milliner—Benjamin Penn and John Att- 
well, ‘Tipton, Staffordshire, use iron manufactures—John Bickley, Burton-upon- 
Trent, grocer—George Barton, Cromford, Derbyshire, draper—Cherles Cairns, New- 
port, provision mer *hant—Morgan William David, Aberaman, Glamorganshire, 
draper—Fdwin Parkes, Gloucester, currier— William Whittaker, bradford, merchant 
—William Buxton, Liverpool, butcher 
Sequestrations.— Mrs, Marjory 
spirit dealer—John Rankine Weir, Glasgow, bootmaker- 
ville, Glasgow, builder 


M‘Culloch, Kirkaldy, grocer and 
Archibald James Somer- 


Nevteh Lessels or 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY &. 

Francis Constantin John Demoor, Canteen, Northampton, beerseller 
Shipley, Regent-street, saddler and harness maker, and newspaper 
obn Denton, William Denton, end John Denton, jun, Dartmouth-park, 
brickmakers—Thomas Barratt, Market Drayton, Shrop- 
shire, timber merchant and builder—John | the younger, Dudley, Worcester- 
shire, grocer, provision dealer, auctioneer and valuer—Ldwin Booth, Priors Lee, 
near Shiffnal, Shropshire, maltster William Wunn, Burslem, Staffordshire, grocer 
and beerselier—Edward Goldschmidt and Herman Boas, both of Nottingham, whole- 
sale stationers—Robert Smith, Harmeood-place, Hampstead-road, builder and timber 
merchant—Edwin Curtis, Strand, dealer in American goods—William Popham 
Davis, Cardiff, Glamorganshire, slate and marble merchant, and dealer in bricks, 
cement, and pottery—lHande! Ashworth, Dukinfield, Cheshire, machine broker and 
cotton manulacturer—John Riley, Blackburn, Lancashire, iron founder and machine 
maker—Jonathan Fielding Calvert, Blackburn, Lancashire, draper—Jacob Hunt, 
Stockport, Cheshire, cotton manufacturer. 


Bankrupts.- 

John Geo 
proprictor—+ 
Forest-hill, builders and 
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Monpbay, ous ARY 1ith, and during the week (except 65 and 67. Cormbill, E.C. . os a 
Weanesay), MY WIFE'S JOURNAL ; Measrs, Emery, Ashley, and INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFIIS. ENDERS wilt be received at this oj 7 conse 
Miss Kate Terry. AtS8o'clock, THE ISLE “OF & . TROPEZ ; Mr. NAVAL AND MILIPARY UNIFORMS, until noon, on the —_ iust., from parties whe 
Altred Wigan, Mr. Emery, Mr. Dewar, Miss Herbert, Mi-s Kin PLAIN DRES= OF EVERY DESC RIPLION, willing to enter ae CONTI 3 for the SUPPLY Ph _— 
and Mrs. Buckingham White. To conclude with ENIYYMION, or CAMP, BARKACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE, COALS (Wall's-end), in sw ny ‘a HUES Xs May be Bory . 
the Naughty Boy that cried for the Moon; Miss M. Taylor, Miss Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Cantecus, Trunks, one year, from tet April, 1*61, use of the Rose t 
Herbert, Miss Clara St, Casse, and Miss Romer; Mr. Belmore and | Portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. College, pandhurst ; also ter the” sup ply of Gas Cong Pn) coms yi 
Mr. C. Young. Commence at half-past 7. Acting Manager, Mr. J Manufactory, Silvertown (« » vorite HLM, Dockyar's), lowing le me riptions ~ the 0 ame establialuncnt, ducing ans porce conc 

] —Whitworth’s 

Sine “ as ; | Woulwie E. Cannel, Wigan Cannel, Southern Lorre DEN 

" =e " a : ae | Forms of tender and condit yw. FRES 
FATHER, KE MP’S OLD. FOL KS’ | JORD’S E U REK A SHIR | apptieation at this itive, TRS ces 

CE ape on from America, ¢ —_ zof THIRTY | are made with +} rence to details in mani | Sangeet will be ay The Jous 7 WM. | 
LADIES AND G ME h their New England Orchestra, | ng, which a! 1 od and comfortabh t. Al * ~ t ti ts Couls Kom BERT J 
all of whem will appe: , STUMES OF ONE HUNDR » | bex of six excelient shirts “7 atalogues, 1 t 4LF ie dee Al. WE i ‘Deputy=Com MUSSOTY Genes , EDWARD 
YEARS AGU. in London of Enma J. Nie! self-measurement, price list, &e , pr ARMY NTI ous 
the favourite young ran pookoy sr. JAMEs's WAL : RICHARD FORD, 38. POULTRY, LONDON, COMMISSAE Bee CURTRAC s. ~ con Witt 
Piccadilly, MONDAY EV Febuary 11, 1861, and Eve OMMISSAKIAT. Squth Camp, Aldershot, Fay, I 
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FORMANCES on W 





TREN DERKS will be recerved at this of me CASH I 





ING, 
Night during the week. MOKNING PE 
3 o'clock. Adwission: Stalls, 3s. Ave +, 2s. 
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a valuable prize 
0 urtant 


exhibitions. Every subscriber has a chance 
cives an impression of « large aud in 
xy J. T. Willmore, A R.A, from th 


‘ iday Evening at sanset 
+ resumed until 11 o’ek 





stablishments are 
wu nil Saturday sunset, when b 





i-3 
Hen y Edn nnd Gurney, 4. Se societion. 
is \CTING SECRETARY—Mp bea, To show m« 
ComMitTTEe—lbomas Baal 

hester, Hon. Kd, Hill 
. Fieverick Vinen, Esq 
aica 





and, in addition, 
Line Lngraviw 
picture by Turner, in the National Coliee tion entitled, * its a: 
Childe Harold s Pilgrimage,” now ready for celivery 
GHORGE GODWIN, , “Honor: ry 
LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries, 
) obtained at 


444, West Strand, Feb. 1, 1461. Knickerbocker Suits trom 14 6 | Spanish Dress Suits from 7 0 
o- Zouave on 0 Cambridge ss 25.0 | 


Greilier, Keg. AUPE 
F. El 


















following «as 





“4. i 

0 Nether 
ho Cong sum Insn 
£500 





nesday and Saturday until neon, on the Ist March, 1561, from » ec 
Galle Is. Concert at Eight xy be Completely, Exp ditions! 7 : $ gee to consid 
See . — — | ic \' ically Furnished at the Establishme a a Policies of ‘ 
POLYTECHNIC, | MOSES AND SON attes . Al caer ~- 
ta T . ope s Land Foree: id Military Departme _pates of Pre 
R. RA MSDEN’S NEW MUSICAL MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS. “ve. minkia eee om onl Mili 
EN ENT on OLD ENGLISH SUNGS and HATIERS, HOSIEKS, ROOT AND SHUCE MAKERS, ves as of tender and conditions of contract may be vai 
BALLAIT: ory Eve z at Hight. AND GHNERAL OUTFITIEKS appl jon at ee ae, ae e every intormat " ad 
LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, illustrated by endid Dia- FOR ALL CLASSES will as turnisled 1 
grams, on Monday, Wednesday. aid saturday, at Half-past Two Landen Maunes: | ALFRED SALWEY, Deputy-Commis ean TNI 
All the other LECTURES, DISSULVING VIEWS, &e, — ~orner of Minories and Aldgate. a nm 
tinued. sor Gatesb-aient, ot Hl rt-stree | A M ALC A ( OT TON. G 
The Laboratory is open for Analyses and Students, | Corner of Tottenhan.-ce ad, and Eusto on-road, | COMPA Hk OW bY 
NOTICE.—The INSTITUTION is OPEN to the INDU areal | Country weg aie Capital, 20,00! . Shares vai 11. per Shap caanis 
CLASSES EVERY SATURUAY EVENING on PAYME? ot Thornton's Buildings, lr : t Bradford, Yorkshire. ted Liabiliny ) 
6d. EACH, aud the Directors are willing to negotiate pa. r Fargate, Shetield Only 10.0004. t Lup the PECIAL | 
Behools,gand Religious and other Societies, for the admission of pasure at the Shortest Notice, my #. to bo culled up the fist year, bi b division 
pumbe rs on the most libe ral terms. | approved of, it wil xchanged | BANKERS—Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowler, and Baran, baste Oe 3 
= | PaTrRON—Right Hen Lord Brougham, same, make | 
\ RT U N \ IN OF LON 1 ION. — Sub- ee and — ot | TreASUBER—Robert N. Fov saree division 
P. scription One Guinea.—Prizeholders select from the public fom (F988) ComMrrrer—Samuel Gurn y. Faq ty i ae ont ‘ 
|} Esq.; stephen Bourne, He - 
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3 Best Au Latest Styles, may be 
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» West Indies, 2 
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PRUE TURKISH BATH — 26 , QUEEN. | Bion > EB | Luvernens Capes, $8 | HS cbulant supply of non 
SQUARE, RUSSELL SQUAKE This spas us Establish. an ot on tf ‘ . arte Wrappers R 6 |: 
t is replete with every of di mutort, and ewe ” rT 0 ne ™ * 1) that cor 
, Laueushi 


vnceae § efficiency, héudodon HALt -A-ChOW N. llours 7 a.m, 
to lO pm 
Open Saturday next. Ladies’ hath shortly. MERCHAN r 


- HNATTELS 
‘THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


ane COPPEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIS 






*, MOSES AND SON, 
AILOKS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS 







tin Jamaica 





aud Dominiea, we shall » 
y America, and obtain ¢ 
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| icient 
| Cotton by means of tree labourers. 





“Uppy a pa 5 


a ie es intended to set ou foot, 

































































































































and © fea Merchants, 8, King W iliam-street, City, Ge onl s strong Corer of Mi ‘ e extent, probs ¥ 
Sage ‘ iy ." 2s — Bs. = = : ’ ° N w Oxford q with a Map of « Jamaica , Eats rte, W 
3s. Wd, and 4s. Pare Coffees, Is, Is. 2c, Corner of Tottenham-court-road ar tad E uston-road. of many very dist ‘ acl 
and la,ed. Tea and Coffee to the v pe : | nutacturers, will be 
to any re y station or market tow I at! a try Establishments 
dng + at market prices. Ail goods carriagu-free within | Thorate Bei Bradford, Yorkshire OUI 
eight miles of the City. | Fargat Chater's Q 
66 Shares sho y ae 
r A Lee ny . _— »> I ‘ ial ae hy 1 AVAL G 
V lOLETS” ALL THE YEAR| he RELIMINARY NOTICE. ecrtead | ones 
ROUND, — EIDENBACH’S WooD VIOLET “ (whic be S000 February 
‘keeps the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate. H.B. can Ramnaion preparations RIN 2 made for the ensuing | be subseri » the experiment will bea Fou Dares 
with confidence reconmmeml the following as some of the best SPRING. by le. Cotton to a considerable eats bry rotation 
Seents distilled—viz, Allia Farewell, Forget- E MOSES AND SON. , te euticlpation of the enenl Koe, Esq 
ee te, ull at 2a, 6d MERCHANT TAIL WOOLLEN DRAPERS, sawed Ghabexe Octhen Guncaaent be taker 
# is stamped rfumer to the | NATTERS HOSTERS OT AND SILO MAKERS, arise ast the ho templates nicer fons thence wi 
pw Bonde-street 1 to be had of all | ee Se al + OUTFITTER aoe 
Chemists 1d Perfumers | OR I 3 - . rs D> ieee poe th Febr: 
Lod ) ILSON’S BREECH-LOADIN 
. on , Corner of Minories and A RIFLE 
> WW t 2 
| yin vN 1 F O ik ))’ S P U RK 1D : L { | D N Aford-street, corner of treet. } DIK. THOMAS WILSON begs to call attention to bis om 
MAGNESIA has hoon during twonty=ti ally Corner of Totteuham-court-road and Euston-road | BREECH-LOADING RIFLES and CARSINES, whieh, after» RI 
sanction Medical I yy anal tonive ‘ pt 1 Country Establishinents ; 4 ver trial, are pronounced by the highest authorities to bet ) col 
by the Publi s the best re tor Acility Stomach, | Thornton's Buildings, Bri Sradferd, Yorkshire. t suuple, sate, aud efficient breech-loading Weapons eve Viet. cap. § 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, ad} Pargate, 4 fuced, (Empow ere 
Aperient f ” eheate constitut 2 ree n iv fe lies and . - All inquiries and other communications to be addressed » street, Ban! 
Child Syrup, it formes | , ye are ’ 7) > » 2a HAYBUNE 1 THeRs and Co., 47, Broad Street, B Major | 
an agreeabi ervescing tnenbe aht, in which its Ape rieut qualiti |: 1) N I dh RS 5 I ( d\ ks, } I R r -I K ( IN S, | ming u, who have the management of the patent, and he Every der 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in climates, ~ | and ¢ HIMNE Y-PIERCES.—Buyers of the above are re. | whom every information as to cust and other details can bee without pra: 
the regul ur use of this mee and ele ne v has been found | quested, befure tinally « ling, to visit W AM 8. BURTON'S ained 
highly beneticial. ul 1 (with the utmost attention to | SHOW-ROOMS. They contain sneh ar tF i NbI RS, The PATENT RIFLES may be obtained throug Lond 
strength and purity) | NNEPORD and Co., 172, New Bond | STO RANGES, CHIMNEY- » NS, and | and Birmingham Gun Ty and ali respectable Gun Maker ——— 
Street, London ; aud sold by all respectable Chemists throughout | GUNERAL [RONMONGERY, as cannot be approach ~ sey he the hit Messrs. KRAYBONE BRovue Withon 
the Empire either for variety, noveity, beauty of design, or exqnisi m = tis 
es | workmanship. Bright Stoves. th ormolu ornaments » r this patent are viewed y A | Pre 
i ol Mi aN TTRPN wer ‘rp | seteof bars, 34 Los. to 33d, Is H «i Fenders, with = rrectly are marked T. W., unders ee Pins 
1 yt CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT | 3°03) 128.; Steel Fenders, 2 . to 1; ditto. with rch small ccown on the Nock’s Forn of the barrel. Yea 
SNUFFING. molt ornainents, fro: lis, to ISL; Chimney-pieces, fi  -- 





WW. ; Fire-irona, from Jl. the set to 4/4 5 
URTON and ali other VATENT STOVES, with radiatin j 
plates. | 

ZEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— |! 


WILLIAM 8. BU ba PON has SIX L ARGE stl 








Minufactured of approved materials, free frou: smell, a mi 
colour, may be carried without gutte: ring, ag n jonger than or ti- 
give a better light. Preiers for Schools, Private 





anufactured | 








(English), in sold oak eases, 1 
wrens fr hes, Chapels, Seb 
of the best qual 
ma a ) not require tun 
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PALMER and CO.'S VICTORIA SNUPFLESS DIPS, Sd peri» i 
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AA THEATSTONE’S HARMONIUM wit 
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nilies, 
Sold by all Grocers and 






PALME: and Co., the Patentees, Sutton-s t, devoted exclusively to the separate disple Lamps. 
don, Lt Metallic Bed 1 1 mio f cach is at once t m CC, 
be newest, ane edtuced pri 





eptteos st ubmit ei tothe publi 
mem prices proportionate wit! ! 
DERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS | Zeenat eS 

is secured by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAPERS | Bedsteads from. 
They give instant relief and a rapid cure of 4, Consimption, Shower By 
coughs, and all disorders of the breath wl dur They have a 
Most pleasant taste, Price bs. Lp, 2s . Od, and Ils. per box, - . (All o 2 
Sold by all me e vendors } Pure Col 10 Ol ease r gallon 

t amd moat 


maaan i 
. COY at WATER | 
Co wre , Asthma, and Incipient Consumption ere effectuaily li pis SHES eg ERS ‘ WATER 1831 


ty, and of th 
cured t west and most recherche tpatterns, are on a ow at WILLIAM | ®oneames, by Alexandre, 


q EX TINGS COU GH LOZENGES |. BURTUN'S. Tin dich cove r a | er ee ee 





ished (uni 
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fits to be derived from their use, 4 
they have been a siling Family Friend for upwards o 
SILITATED.—The proprietors of the | twenty years. Sold in bottles at Is. Lhd 2s. 9d, peor Lis. each, in 
tumy desire to make known an ins | every Town in the Kings mm. 
tated, &c., and CAUTION —Be sure to for * NORTON’S PILLS 3.” and do not 


of a stamped | be persuaded to pur: oes any of the various imitations which 
* NURTUNS 


bear testimony to t 





and its dur soothing Ointment and . " i 

purifying Pills. The painful swollen and inflamed joint is n E AL i Ht A ND H AP P INES SS for the 

relieved by the proper application of this Cooling Ointment, v L NERVOUS and D 

the Pills reduce the active fever, moderate the excessive action of | Birmingham Institut 

the heart, and restore tranquillity to circulation and nerves, These | fallible means of selt-cure for the 

restorative remedies have subdued the most unfavourable cases of | will forward the same, grat 
ute and chronic rheumatism after every other means had failed, | directed « uvelope.— Address “ To the Secretary, lustitute of Aua- | have sprung up in consequence of the success of 
d the patient had in despair abandoned all hopes of recovery. tomy, Birmingham | CAMOMILE PILLS. 





CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ > 1 Senate Somat sn without silv 
STANDING . eye r out silver ee x ; Awe 
Ss. the set; Sheffield p 101. to | ‘ . wis ‘y a} , RR 
rinscross, near Strand, Gloucestershire. | Wl = thes Were Tamee ‘ich al BR KTCALEE and Co.’s NEW PATTER I 
Sin—Having been troubled with asthma tor several years, I | gravy, 12s wt Metal, 22s. tu 77s.; Electro-plaicd | 4 POOTIL BRUSILES.—!’enetra lair Brushes, Improved 
could find no relief from any medicine Whatever, until wes in- | on Nickel, full size, 11. 11s. | Fie and Genuine Smyrna Sponges. The Tooth-brud 
duced, about two year A bex of your valuable Lo searches thoroughly between the divisions of the teeth, and cleam 
zenges, and found such relief f hew ' TILLI AM S. BUR TON’ SGENE RAI them in the most effectual 1 The hairs never come loow 
for the future never to be without a re x of FURNISHIN IRONMONGERY € 4/ The ¥ ome made with genuine unbleached Russia 
will do all in my power to recommend therm t b at ratis ad Get a ee me ee IGUE xe. Saal + wi hair. With every ol 
If youconsider the above testir ul of any a shen ABC, YOU | cicae of hin Slim conaeagh setae vomesre eae ripi the Toilet, at MET- 
are quite at liberty to make what use of it you please, etre « ‘Dak and Ele | CALPE ’ vent, 1306 and Bl, eiiaiaes 
Lam, Sir, your most obliged servaut, aan * ish ¢ we Oxford second and third doors (West) from Holles-street Life 
W. J.TRIGG, laf acing ‘Y-pieces, Kitchen Ranges | Metcalie’s Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. Credit f 
THOMAS KEATING, Fs 7 . . “ “ : ve — — ( 7 Table | Medical 
° , ns, 2a. ¢ Re vet are, Tornery, fron and Brass Bec! oe a . 
Prepared and ae mtd in Be nos, Ds. 13d. : and a A » Sa. Ot. » 4.6 Ve “iroom Cbinet Furnit ire &e, with Lists of Prices | » LN N I T yf Ss Ww A TC HE S 65 and Ot, Liberty 
and Ws. 6d. each, by THostas Ki ATIN ermist, &e., 79, St. ad Piane 6th Tw. ane tines 9, ’ No char 
Paul's Churehyard, London ; and retail by all peeaetaee 1, la , . pod 4 N cc prt 43 : . ‘ = ms thes un | > APSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late Fre -~ 
» 2, 3, — adh did nd 6, Perry's-place , in and silver, in great varic of every et 
: mn be 1, Newman Mews, London. eh ae pric ¢, from Three to Sixty Guineas. Every wated me 
K EA TING’S PALE C OD LIVER O11. si é ™ skilfully examined, aud its correct pertormance guaranteed. Free =a 
5 cte 1 , ; to TRPY Ms A On Pd and sate per post. y 
ax The pero ond tam sss character of this Oil has seen NEW DISCOV ERY IN TEETH.— | Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, lames of 
es ; - aspx 2 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet-str | 65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE 
cal faculty, and is the most suitable tor Invalids of deli Con- | tueroduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF AR Immed' 
stitutions. Sold in Bottles—Halt-pints, Is. 6d.: Pints, 2s. 6d TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS. wire og . } OSE cae . e Ta 
Quarts, 4s. 6d. ; or in Five-Pint Bottles, 10s, u., Imperial Measure, | perfectly 1: ceaetaier Shek enencneie "eae Dts Mie tt ~ ay gh j pions BEST REMEDY FOK INDIGESTION larly di 
at 79,5. Paul's — from the originals by the closest observer ; they will never chang TORT IN’S CAMOMILE P lh LS are providing 
— _ colour or decay, and will be fo oe superior to any tecth before | 2 confidently recomime dasa simple but certain Remedy casualtie 
"Sg aaa i) oy + re the extraction of roots, or any | + Indige hie? he cause of ! HW the . 
FOLLOW AY’S OIN | MI N | AN D ort and preserve teeth that ‘ate H or He ™ are wehbe , ‘halen 0 tea “ - ; on mee grateful Ext 
PILLS.—RELEASE FROM RHEUMATISM.—Rheuma. is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. | and t 1, that is ustic “utled the ™ Natural 
tism is nearly related to Gout to beth of which many are born Dev uved teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet- | Strengthener of the Human Stomach rton's Pills” act as 
with an hereditary predisposition, To such, cold and 4. »wea- | Street.—At home from 10 till 5. } powertul tonic and gentle jent; are scir operation, 
ther usually brings an attec k, but its severity may be mitigated safe under any circumstances, and thou-: 1s can now A 
| 
| 
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The CASH Ley TICIPATING LIFE Policies, is equal at most 
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IAL NOTICE.—Varties desirous of participating in a 
ye a of profits to be declared on all policies effected 
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ipree divisions of prc ofits, I the bonuses divided have average 
warls 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 
100 per ceut. « premiums paid. without imparting to the re- 
cpients t the mek of co-partnersiip, a5 is the case In mutual 
a oe more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three 
4 ing cases are put forth as examples ; 
asa Amount payable 
Sum Insured. L d up te Dec. xi 
£5000 £0987 10 
Ine Ww 
139 lo 
ons, the premiums are on 
wity for she payment of the 
» which acvant s, one- 
. for the term of f venrs 
without security or « vit 
"The assets of the ¢ December, 1859. unted 
to 90,140). 19., a! en invested in ¢ nent 
and — pyres : 
: N A \ rps while serving the 
be mace theh lent Dire 
8, Waterloc wi ‘ ' 
by order, MACINTYRI ¥ 


s- | 


his ore -cTiIp me Pu 
fer m PRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
be ) COMPANY (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 
Vet Viet. cap. 9), and wag har nea Mv 7 AL LIFE “SOCIATION 
(Empowered by her Majesty's Koyal Letters Patent), 1, Prince 
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